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JUST ISSUED. 
FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


Ineluding the Fundamental Rules 
By ANDREW J. RICKOFF, A.M., LL.D. 
Price, 36 Cents. 


This is the first number of Appletons’ Standard Arithmetics, two book series. 

Being a book for beginners no attempt is here made to teach a full course of 
Arithmetic, but rather an effort to train pupils to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide with accuracy, rapidity and confidence, and to enable them to apply these 
processes to such business transactions as at their age they can easily comprehend. 

Each number is studied in all combinations. 

Illustrations and diagrams are introduced with a view to making the first steps 
concrete with each number studied. 

The study of equal parts lays a good foundation for fractions, 

Familiar measures give varieties of problems. 

The reasons for every process are made thoroughly clear. 

Throughout the work a proper balance is maintained between too much explan- 
ation and too little. Abundant and varied exercises are provided. 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD ARITHMETICS 

(TWO BOOK SERIES.) Consists of 
First Lessons in Arithmetic, - - - e 
Numbers Applied. A complete Arithmetic, - - 


36 Cents, 
75 Cents. 


Speci ies iled to addr ipt 0 Correspondence: m te 
Appletons' Standard Arithmetien cordially tnolted and toll resetoe promos and snvefea 
wn. 
New York ‘ 
Cincinnati American Book Company 
Chicago 


See last page. 





VALUABLE BOOKS 


That Teachers in the Front Rank of Educational Progress 


ENDORSE 


AND USE. 





PLE4SE REMEMBER 

That Baron Nils Posse has done more to develop the 
“LING SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE " in this 
coutry than any other teacher. 

THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDU- 

CATIONAL GYMNASTICS. 
By, Besos Nris Posse, M.G. Revised and Enlarged 
ition. Price, $2.00. 

(A Substantial Discount to Teachers and Schools.) 

This book elucidates the theory and practice of the 
LING SYSTEM better than any other published. 

HAND-BOOK of SCHOOL GYMNAS- 

TICS of the SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
By Baron Nits Posse. Price, Wcts, (Nearly ready.) 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE 
MANN. 


Containing His Life, His Lectures, Reports, Essays etc. 


Edited his son, Geo. Compe Mann, 5 vols. Sold 
separately. Crown 8vo. $12.50 per set, met; $2.50 
per vol., net. 


A LIBRARY OF HISTORY. 
THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS. 

By 8. M. Burnuam. 2 vols. Price, $6.00. A Record of 
the Pri ipal Wars, Battles, Sieges, and Treaties of 
the World's History. 

AMERICAN ORATORY. 
SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND LETTERS. 

By WENDELL PHILLIPS. Second Series, with ‘Portrait. 

rice, $2.50. 


TEACHERS ALL WANT TO 


Know something of PSYCHOLOGY, and Chancellor 
Payne’s Recent slation of the great work of the 
famous French scholar, GABRIEL COMPAYRE, 
which is already tn the hands of thousands of teach 

ers who are ‘ecting themselves in this important 

study, contaias just what is essential to know. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Translated by Wu. H. Payne, Ph.D. Price to Teachers, 
$1.0, net. Clear, Comprehensive, Complete. 
WE PUBLISH THE BEST 


Line of Supplementary Reading in the market. Books 
for all grades. Will send complete list upon appli 








MANY CITIES AND TOWNS 


Where Physiology, with special Reference to the Ef 


fects of Stimulants and Narcoctics on the Human 
System has been taught orally, propose to give their 
pupils the benefit of more complete temperance tn 
struction, and in order to provide them with the 


BEST TEXT-BOOKS will introduce the popular 
BLAISDELL’S REVISED S&RIES OF 
PHYS OLOGIES 
so under the Direct Supervision of Mrs. Mary H. 

UNT. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Price, 
90 cts., net. For Primary Classes. ‘Now Ready.) 
Adopted for Boston Schools May, 189) 

REVISED EDITION OF HOW TO KEEP 


WELL. Price, 42 cents, net. For Middle Classes. 


REVISED EDITION OF OUR BODIES AND 
HOW WE LIVE For Grammar Grades, (Ready 
soon.) Price @ cts. net. 

A GREAT SUCCESS 
is LEE and SHEPARD'’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 

GRADED LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 
Price, 36c., net. Bright—Fresh— Attractive. 

TWEED’S GRAMMAR FOR COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 
Price, 90 cta., net. All the Essentials of Grammar in 
1% pages. In use in Boston, Cambridge, ete. 
DO NOT FORGET 
That we publish a fine line of Speakers for all ages of 


pupils. 
A GREAT WORK 


Is being accomplished in the line of securing better 
results in Geography in the Public Schools by the use 
of KING'S METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY. A Manual 
for Teachers. Price, $1.0, ne Presenting the most 
sucessfull methods for imparting knowledge in this 
difficult branch. 

THIS BOOK WITH 

Book First, GroorarHical. Reaper. (Home and 
School.) Price, % cts., net. 

Book Second, GroqrapHicaL Reaper. (This’Continent 
of Ours.) Price, 72 cts., net. 

(Others in Preparation) Enables the pupils to acconr 
plish fifty per cent. better work 


We will mail to any addreas, a complete catalogue of our publications and speciment pages. 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers |O Milk Street BOSTON 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN., 


Which is universally considered a pretty wide-awake town, has just added itself to the long list of 


places adopting WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS. 


sity city of Nebraska (Pop. 00.000). 


The same of LINCOLN, the capital and univer. 


Minneapolis also adopted Wentworth’s Geometry, Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book, Collars’ 


Latin Composition, Myers’ General History, and Gage’s Introduction to Physicai Science 


Lincoln also 


adopted Stickney’s Readers, Montgomery’s American History, and other books. Just specimens, these. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 





THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Supplementary Readers are being largely used to avoid the useless repetition of the regular 
books. Col. Parker, at Quincy, Mass., had a regular system of interchange of readers. The follow 
ing books are specially good, because they supplement work of other classes. 


In quantity 
WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY READERS. ast prepaid. postpaid 


First Reader. Short and simple stories about Common Domestic Animals . 20 
Second Reader. Short and simplestories about Animals of the Fields, Birds, $ a had 


Third L er. Descriptive of Familiar Animals and some of their wild ” ” 
ons . . > 4 P " P . ° P x di 
Fourth Lee The Monkey Tribe, the Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ox, Horse’ - - 
phant, etc. . “ . ° . . ° ° ° ° d 
hh Reader. Birds, Reptiles, Fishes,etc. . ° e ° ° ry 
Sixth Reader. Mollusks, Crustacea, Spiders, Insects, Corals, Jelly Fish, 
Sponges, etc. . ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° AM 65 
PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 
1, Stoxten Coons Tenaiteh Hibete: . ° ra ° . d “ 
2. Early England m Prehistoric Times to the year 1M S <2 
3. Middle England, from 1153 to 1608. ; - oe : : 52 “ 
4 Modern England, from 1604 to 1884 ; ; ee ‘ .*< Re ‘2 
PHILIPS’ CEOCRAPHICAL READERS. 
1, First Ste PartlL . ° ° . , ° ° ° e 
OU acter cee 
8. England, Physical and Political ° ° ° ° ° e e 3% 43 
t Burope, Pay British North America, and Australasia . ° e e 5A 65 
Physical and Political . ° P ° . e e 63 1 
6. The World. A series of and travels in 
and Folyaeda, "Wits appeatis et ™=rem" Asa Africa Amberton! 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. BOSTON. 


- 15 B Bromfield Street 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 

e ce, and is a practical common sense treat- 

ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 

= comprehensive, and is absolutely free from 

he entangling techmecalities that are so frequent; 
ly found in books of this class. 


300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD 


370 Pages. Cloth. Illus. $1.25, 


read with pleasure and at the 
structure of all time. 





VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By Joun H. BecnTe.. 

The author has been er <i for fifteen years 
in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex 
ceptional facilities for securing words Liable to be 
mispronounced. 

book is specially adupted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private 
schools, and to the needs of the general student. 





The object of these volumes is to present to young 
same time cultivate a taste for good literature ; and to give a popula: 
knowledge of the famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping-stone to the grandest poetice. 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC STORIES 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools 


| THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY 
370 Pages. Cloth. [llus. $1.25. 
“ple an interesting story which will ve 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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TENNIS. BOATING. 
aN RIDING. 
YOUNG LADIFS SHOULD WEAR 


ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. _ 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes.- 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter, 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped “‘GOOD SENSE.” 
E i Manufacturers and Patentees, 
F RR S$ BRO » 341 Broadway, New York, 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


W abe\ 





ANDREWS M’F’C CoO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 







ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
clans, Ma 
Charts, of a 


boards, Dust- 
leas Erasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Issued.—_New and Large 8 s AN- 
PREWS RELIEF MAPS. - —_ ” 
Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE,, NEW YORK 

Andrews & Co., 215 W atish Ave., Chicago 





») Manitowoc MT. Co., 


Manitowoc, Wis., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Cele- 
brated 


“OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 


vnitesoreee time SCHOOL DESK. 


prices before placing your 
order, 







Also large Dealers in all 


kinds of School Supplies.—All Desk warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 





A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 18% 







Adopted by the U.S. Government. Complete Catalogue. 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 

34 East 14th St., New York, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
° 





Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 
AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Writefor Catalogues. 























Vital powers. 


best brain workers. 


label. 
See that this signature is on the label. 


CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED 


The Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Prepared according to the formula given by Prof. Percy, 
dentical in composition with the phosphoid —— of the 
erves, the principle necessary to prevent disease, | t 
¥ ‘ " It i a Vital Nutrient Food, enriching the blood, feeding the 
brain and nerves, and thus it gives endurance for ment c 3 
helpful to teachers, to students who have difficulty in remembering their lessons, 
won all brain workers, in the bodily, and mental development of children, 
to the overtaxed nursing mother, and is a preventive +7 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed by leading physicians, used by the world’s 


It is not a ‘patent medicine,” vw 
nor, an acid Phosphate, the formula is on every 0 
Descriptive pamphlet, with testimonials free. ° a 


-; PHOSPHITES- 
b pata wae 


is the only preparation, 
human brain and 
to restore, and sustain 


al labor. It is specially 


of consumption. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, ($1.) from 66 West 25th Street, New York 








G' LLOTTS 


GOLD PARIS 
MEDAL, STEEL’ PENS. os=xxsrm, 
1878. THE FAVORITE » 303,404,604 , 351,170, 1889. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mrovcxour me WORLD. 
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162-154 take CHICAGO. 


MIMEHEOG RAPE 


Patented by Tuos, A. Epison. 


A simple, practical and economical manifold device fos 
every-day use. a ¢ 
It makes 3 99 copies of one original Writing, Drawing, 
Music, etc. 
Recommended by over 60,000 users. Send for circular and 
sample of work, 


copies of one original Typewriter Letter. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
$2 Liberty St., NEW YORE 
17 bo. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 





IMPROVED STEREOPTICONS, 

MAGIC 

LANTERNS and 
LANTERN 


SLIDES, = 


For Schools, Cotleges and Home Amusement. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 


13 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalogue free. 








Testimonials 
as to the su 
periority of 
Parabolon 

Oil Magic 

Lanterns 
and other Pro 
jecting Appar 
atus and 

Slides 
for Minenero, Trackers, Leciurers, Exhibitors and 
Heads of Families, Catalogue and information free. 
J. B. COLT & CU., 16 Beekman St., N. ¥., 
AND I80 LA SALLE St., CHIcaGo, ILL. 


AMERICAN WOODS ” 


A book on Woods, containing act 
ualand authentic specimens, (See re 
view in March 14th issue, SCHOOL JouR 


NAL). 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS ror MICROSCOPE an? 
STEKEOPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS for invita 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 


R. B. HOUCH, Lowville, N Y. 


















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 





& 








McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Dost @ ae Copp ers tin BELLS 
For Churches. ools, &c. 

Price LSS CHIMES A PE: Ass paper. 















THE “ORION” DESK. 





PATEN'’ V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 


durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years, 


2" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 42 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11 E. 14th St., N.Y. 1124 Arch St., PHILA. 





MODERN APPARATUS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


= 





Teachers and Educational Institutions interes- 
ted in using the latest improved and most efficient 
Se should send for our CATALOGUES, 

E ISSUE 6, covering every branch of the work. 

Name your wants and get our special net prices. 

Extra discounts on orders placed before “ the 
rush"? begins. 


National School Furnishing Co., 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CH CAGO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 





afford to be without 
ultiple Copying Device ? 


—TSBE— 

“THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” 

10-150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble. 
Cheapest, simplest and best a 
lleadquarters for all Manifolding 
Circulars free of 

C. BENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey St., New York. 

Principal supplies to Educational Publisheré and 
Teachers of du apparatus, 


tr"? Can 1 


atus. 
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ESTERBROOKS PENS 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
128-333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, | 


26 John Street; Mow York 





—, 


QUEEN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. ’ 


Philosophical, Electrical 
-~o(hemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now, 















; Send for Con. 
Ddensed Cata 
ogue 219. 

















“BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH SsTREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
’ PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
2" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


Lchaustion 
Korsford s heid Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 
effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. 
The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby re- 
lieving exhaustion, and in- 
creasing the capacity for 
labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 
** Decidedly beneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 


Dr. 8S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
““A remedy of great service in many 
form of exhaustion.” 


—2 ee + 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
‘“‘Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 














All others are spurious. Never 


sold in bulk. 
FRENCH, GERMAN 


ANGUAGE SPANISH, ITAL! 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
out leaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meistersc 
System. 





5seth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 


presence of the teac 
Terms for M AS T - R F members! 
$5.00 for each l 
guage. All qu¢ 


tions answered and all exercises corrected free of cha 
Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0. 


~aoe WEEKS 
Summer Street 
» Mass. N 0 
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The School Journal. 


THE CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE Most SUCCESSFUL IDEAS PERTAINING TO 
THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 


EDUCATION. 
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‘THE last number of THE JOURNAL will draw forth 
many expressions of praise from primary 
teachers and principals. The materials are from the 
best writers on primary education, the illustrations- 
new and appropriate. The twenty pages will cer- 
tainly show judges of pedagogical matters that THE 
JOURNAL intends to lead its readers on to higher 
planes of usefulness in their school-rooms. 
‘HE editors ask every teacher who has made, or 
is making, genuine discoveries in the art of 
teaching to write them down and send them in. 
There are those who have the art of writing, but 
have not made any experiments as yet; their pro- 
ductions often read well, but lack in the very qual- 
ities that are essential. Thereare those who observe 
well but put down everything; their work suffers 
from voluminousness and want of perspective. 
When a person undertakes to paint a picture he 
must study to see what can be left out and stil] pre- 
serve the picture. Soin writing. To write well on 
practical teaching is very difficult; the skilful 
teacher too often is unskilful at writing. There is 
need that both be combined. 
SCHOOJ had been visited in company with 
avery intelligent official; we had not gone 
ten feet from the door when he exclaimed, ‘*‘ What 
a grind!” And yet the building was a good one; 
the furniture handsome; the teacher well clad and 
intellectual looking; the pupils intelligent in ap- 
pearance. In reply to questions it came out that 














be; classed as one who was opposed to the school; 
besides he had not studied the subject so he could 
not tell just what todo. In general, he felt the in- 
telligence of the pupils was not appealed to. It is 
well worth asking, ‘‘ Need school work be a grind?” 





[* is one of the curiosities of reform that the found- 

ing of the University School of Pedagogy in this 
city and the graduation of aclass of teachers who are 
entitled, by this vencrable institution, to have a 
pedagogical distinction, the first in the world, would 
arouse feelings of profound satisfaction and encour 
agement. But itisnotthecase. In the educational 
ranks are men who belittle this great step in edu 
cational edvancement. It is comforting to reflect 
while observing their sore-headedness,that the most 
persistent opponents of the first normal school estab - 
lished in the state of New York were teachers! 
When the state Teachers Association met in Roches- 
ter in '47 (we think) a resolution was prepared by 
teachers who claimed no mean eminence and was 
to be offered, but David P. Page heard cf it and 
took the platform awaiting the event. It was not 
offered ! 

We, repeat the graduation of a class of teachers 
who had given long and earnest study to the scien- 
tific side of education, by the University of the City 
of New Yorx, is one of the great educational events 
of the century. The founding of a school of peda- 
gogy is a natural sequence of the founding of nor 
malechools. The one whogave time, thougbt, and 
labor to carry through this magnificent work, de- 
serves the highest praise; but it is not a question of 
persons, it is a question of purpose. But the world 
will move; in 84 the National Association would 
have nothing to do with Col. Parker; in "91 it listens 
to his address with applause. It is safe to predict 
that the National Association will rectify its omis- 
sion at an early date. 


OOKING at one’s work too c’ose by, is one of the 
unsuspected dangers to which teachers are 
peculiarly liable. The demand for immediate results 
which are made by graded schools, that pupils may 
pass from one step to ithe next, makes it well nigh 
impossible for the teacher, who would teach for the 
future, to get time or opportunity to look at her 
work in a perspective hight { Whateffect will this 
day’s teaching have upou these children twenty 
years from now? Am I arousing a bunger and 
thirst for knowledge that will lead to a habit of in- 
vestigation when these children are grown up boys 
and girls? These questions, faced heroically at the 
end of each day or week, would keep the necessary 
perspective element in teaching in full view. It 
matters far less that the subject-matter of the day 
can be reproduced on the morrow than that there is 
planted in the pupil's mind an active principle that 
will live, grow, and send them to books and study 
long after the teacher is well-nigh forgotten. 
Colonel Parker never uttered a truer saying than 
this: ‘‘ Motive always determines the method.” 
With a fixed determination in the coming year to 
work for the future, much of the unreasoning wor- 
ship of this or that ‘‘ taking” method that struck 
the fancy but will not stand the test of principle, 
will fall away, and truer, directer ways of reaching 
the heart and understanding will taze the place of 
blind imitation. If the teacher sees clearly before 
her the mark in the distance, the methods to reach 
it will bear the stamp of earnestness, directness, and 
originality. we 


AN interesting incident in the President's tour is 

his reception in the “House of Pansa” in 
Saratoga. This house is a reproduction of one 
owned by Mr. Pansa 2,000 years ago in Pompeii; 








the furniture, pictures, decorations were all copies | liberty 


of those that Mr. Pansa gazed on or employed. 





he felt it would do no good to find fault; he would 





HOW MUCH MARGIN? 

A little planning of one’s time and a little ‘‘ hav- 
ing it out with one’s self” alone, as to what is in- 
tended or expected to be accomplished during the 
coming school year may prevent many mistakes, 
when the confusion arising from actual pressure of 
work makes it difficult to select the best pathway. 
On one hand are a small class of teachers who give 
every waking bour, and the dreams of sleeping ones, 
to school work and thought; on the other band, a 
much larger class make it a boast that they ‘leave 
school at the school-house when they shut the 
door,” and an early closing at that. Where does 
the happy medium lie? How much margin shall 
the teacher allow herself for an outside life of read- 
ing, recreation, and society? How much time, even 
in the interest of the school itself, ought to be ap- 
propriated by the teacher to making herself popular 
in the community, that she may by this very means 
build up a public opinion in the school’s favor, that 
shall be its salvation when the Pt ilistines are upon 
it? Men of affairs, women of busy households the 
professional class of the town or city—all need to 
unite asa wall of fortification behind the schools as 
co-workers and sympathizers in pleasant weather 
and to be a power for defence when the storms 
come. Why arethey not? Because they are not 
brought into the circle of the school ir fluence. Too 
absorbed and busy to seek their own way there, 
they need to be attracted to it by a drawing influ- 
ence they cannot resist. Many teachers who are 
single hearted to their own idea of making an ideal 
school, go to and from their daily work in complete 
disregard of the fact that there is an outside com- 
munity to be educated, lifted up,and inspired as well 
as a room full of children to be trained. Let each 
teacher thoughtfully determine, bow much margin 
of time and effort ought to be given to this part of 
her work before the thousand little details of school- 
room work crowd out all thought of everything but 
the little world inclosed by the four walls. 

—_—————_ Po eoe 

‘THE Columbian year 1893, with its prospective 
world gathering, has sugg sted to leading 
American citizens the practicabuity of a Pan Repub- 
lic Congress. This is to be composed of delegates 
from all the free governments of the world, and 
from such societies as sympathize with the spirit of 
free institutions. The object of this is not a mere 
love-feast of self gratulation, but a genuine desire 
to bring such rerults as have been secured by re- 
publican governments to all nations of the earth. 
For this purpose a committee of three hundred 
American citizens has been organized This com- 
mittee met in Washington, April 10, 1891, to make 
preliminary arrangements for the organization of 
the Human Freedom League. They are now seek- 
ing for the ideal ** address” which sball be sent to 
all the peoples of the earth as en international re- 
veille to awaken every nation to the recognition of 
the fact that universal liberty is the only door to 
universal brotherhood. Whatever is left out or in- 
serted in this important address, the fact that the 
general diffusion of education among the masses 
has been the key to successful self-government, 
should be pointedly emphasized. The little school- 
houses planted by the roadside in the early history 
of this country—assuming the United States to be 
the best type of a republic thus far—have been a 
power in the upbuilding of free government and 
strengthening the nation’s fiber that calls for world- 
wide recognition. There may not have been the 
most scientific teaching in these humble schools, 
but they were, for the most part, nurseries of Pa- 
triotism, feeding the natural love of liberty'in every 
human beart, and sending ferth strong, e«// reliant 
men and women, ready to battle and sacrifice for 
and country. Let the school houses of the re- 








public find ‘‘honorable mention in this,address.” 
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AS TO MISTAKES. 





Some ten years ago, a superintendent of one of 
the foremost cities of New England criticised 
the new education in an address entitled ‘‘ The Pre- 
sumption of Brains; ” and as the orator had a keen 
sense of the ridiculous and a trenchant pen he 
caused many a hearty laugh at the expense of those 
who were attempting new paths in education. The 
reformers in education have made many mistakes; 
yes, let it be admitted that they have done many 
foolish things. Froebel was called an ‘old fool,” 
and it is quite probable that he earned the appella- 
tion; before he had reached the_end he was after he 
stumbled hither and thither in quite an aimless 
manner. The mistakes of reformers are far more 
apt to arrest the attention than their genuine dis- 
coveries. 

The old school of thought aimed at certain attain- 
ments as the end—certain additions to the mental 
furniture. A ‘‘liberal education” was one which 
included a knowledge of Latin and Greek, and this 
term was one of wide use and of broad meaning in 
New England. The conception of education was 
one of extreme narrowness. If a man in the alms- 
house could utter a sentence in Latin it was 
spoken of with bated breath; and the unuttered 
question seemed to be, “Is it right he should be 
there?” 

The new school of thought had higher moral ten- 
dencies; it aimed to develop character; it aimed at 
goodness, at uprightness, at a renovation of the 
mind and heart. Itis possible that there was not 
such a hearty admission of the old maxim that the 
child was born with tendencies to the pit as was once 
popular, and this may have aroused suspicion. At 
all events, the extra efforts made by the new school 
to awaken and direct thought, the general abolition 
of the law of,force, the use of visible instruction, 
the allowance of pictorial effort by the children 
(once forbidden by sternest injunction), the employ- 
ment of analytical methods, the encouragement of 
observation in the pupil to the extent even of sup- 
posing no one else had entered the field, the permie- 
sion for the young imagination to disport itself in 
the inviting fields of literature—all these and many 
more, became the subject of ridicule; and who can 
wonder when it must be admitted they were un- 
doubtedly employed clumsily and without judg- 
ment? 

The mistake of the old school was a vital one—its 
aim was knowledge. The new school aimed at 
power, believing that this power would expend 
itself on knowledge. In walking in untrodden 
fields it, made errors, but it could not go far, for there 
was the lynx-eyed old school on the watch to jeer it 
back from too wide wanderings. The old school 
has had the field, and has had the opportunity to 
work out its ideal, and it must be admitted that it 
has produced brilliant results. What men of emi- 
nence have been started on their course by it, and 
have walked through this world of ours, leaving a 
trail behind them as does a star of the heavens when 
it falis! And yet, has it never occurred to one who 
meditates upon this fact, and points to it as a suf- 
ficient proof of the soundness of the old school 
methods, that such men have thus arisen because 
nature was strong enough in them to lift them up 
and along, in spite ‘of the erroneous methods em- 
ployed in their early culture? 

Whatever mistakes the new school may make 
(and they will be many), they aim to follow nature. 
And what other guide is there? Show us, say the 
adherents of this school, that we are not wcrking in 
harmony with ‘he nature of the child and we will 
change our methods. All the real teacher has to 
guide him, is the law of development fixed in the 
child by his great Creator. We know something of 
this law, but none too much; innumerable experi- 
ments are yet tobe made. And in doing this he will 
obtain crude methods instead of finished results; his 
pupils will appear to be investigators merely, and 
to have proceeded but alittle way, and to have none 
of the confident airs of those who have memorized 
things perfectly [—even without understanding 


them. 


THE Russian educational authorities, have evolved 


The Trans-Caspian railway runs through hundreds of 
miles, inhabited by semi civihzed, wholly uneducated 
people, and for these the government has provided a 
traveling school and school-master. A carriage ar- 
ranged as a school-room, with all the necessary school 
furniture, and supplied with aschool-master, is attached 
to the train. Arrived at the first station, it is uncoupled 
and taken out of the way, when the children come and 
take a few hours’ instruction. This over, the school 
carriage proceeds with the next train to the next sta- 
tion, and then begins again. 

Why does this not solve the problem of training teach- 
ers? A small town that cannot pay for first class talent 
could thus have the benefit of superior pedagogy on 
wheels. And what a world of trouble this would save 
the teacher! No examinations, no gossipy patrons, no 
jealous teachers, no school board to get along with.” By 
the time these inevitable evils began to germinate, the 
car could “‘ move on,” and silently initiate the other side 
into the sensation of being practically ‘* left.” 





THE University of Pennyslvania has just come into 
possession of several handsome bequests, through the 
energy of Prof. Francis N. Thorpe, for a new institution 
to be known as the School of American History and In- 
stitutions, Everything that pertains to America in the 
way of history, literature, law, and lore of any kind is to 
be studied. Prof. Thorpe is to be the dean of the new 
school, and he has spent over five years in perfecting 
his plans and elaborating his ideas. The library will be 
one of the finest on this continent, containing over 
50,000 volumes. It will be very complete in every line 
bearing on American history, literature, and law. 





IN the public schools of Australia, the girls and boys 
share the advantages equally ; and, aside from the rec- 
ord that the girls are unusually well educated, it is af- 
firmed that they read the newspapers and are familiar 
with the general events of the times. Men and women 
are absolutely equal in the universities, except at 
Melbourne. There are 160 women graduates at the 
University of New Zealand, eighty at Sydney, as many 
at Melbourne, and thirty at Adelaide. The statistician 
who gives these facts, adds: ‘‘ Another interesting and 
suggestive fact is, that in no country of the world is the 
percentage of unmarried women smaller than in Aus- 
tralia. 





THE eighty-second anniversary of the birthday of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was a delightful occasion at 
Beverly Farms, Mass., where he received his friends. 
His physical vigor made it haid to credit the true record 
of hisage. From twenty to thirty floral tributes were 
received besides a large mail of congratulations, among 
which was this welcome message from Whittier: 

“ Love and warm congratulations from thine old friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER.” 





BEsIDES the American members of the International 
Congress of Geologists who held their session in Wash- 
ington last week, there were delegates from Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Russia, Austria, Germany, 
France, Italy, Great Britain, Australasia, and the East 
Indies. Germany was represented by twenty delegates, 
who are professors of geology in the universities of their 
own country. The seven Russian delegates distinguished 
themselves, in ‘‘ papers” read to the congress, for broad 
knowledge and deep research. The subject of geology 
is one of growing importance, and all men seem to be 
brothers when seeking for the truth in science. 

THE subject of pensions is certainly popular. The let- 
ter carriers are the new claimants. They say they walk 
around so much that by the time they are fifty years 
old they are entirely used up, and so want good Un- 
cle Samuel to provide for them. We have only a word 
to say to mitigate the misery they anticipate, ‘‘Politics is 
onsartain.” The workingman in France thinks he is 
just the man to need a pension, Why should not the 
farmer in this country add pensions to his cry for cheap 
money? The teachers have been wondering if they of 
all others were not the ones who needed a pension the 
most, Oh, pshaw! Where is the good old doctrine, ‘‘ God 
and my right hand”? It has been put in the garret ; 
fetch it out and air it. 


A LETTER from Chicago says that Supt. Geo. Howland 
who has so long served the city as city superintendent 
of schools has resigned, or is about to resign, his position. 
Rumor also intimates that County Superintendent A. 
G. Lane will be his successor. 


and put into practice the idea of a traveling school. | 


ART ACCURACY VS. APPLIED ART EDUCA. 
TION. 





By W. R. Perry, Director of Art Department, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It seems extraordinary that so many persons can take, 
and persistently do take,such illiberal views in regard to 
the value of drawing in public schools, and of art edu- 
cation in general, as to declare that accuracy, propor- 
tion, etc., are entirely distinct from art. Only recently, 
‘at a meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association in Philadelphia, 
one speaker, in givirg a rambling talk on art education 
in the public schools, forcibly declared that something 
besides art is wanted ; ‘it is time children were taught 
accuracy?” The construction of a bridge, like the one 
connecting Brooklyn and New \ork, was referred to 
for illustration, and it was stated that ‘“‘ the whole work 
is mechanically accurate; there is very little decoration 
in such construction, and therefore very little art.” In 
other words, decoration seemed to be the only thing 
which the speaker included in applied art. He failed to 
perceive the art in construction so clearly recognized in 
a recent address on ‘“‘ The evolution of art,” in which the 
speaker spoke of ‘‘that modern wonder which swings 
its fair proportions above the vehicles of traffic, that ply 
their complex passage beneath the Brooklyn bridge, 
Here, necessity, many times the cruel master of art, has 
imposed conditions upon the builder, the result of which 
has challenged the artistic homage of the world. It 
most effectually satisfies the two great essentials of art 
—simplicity and unity of design.” 

Not for one moment would any teacher of drawing 
undervalue the necessity of leading children to work 
accurately. While it is claimed that, at first, in the ele- 
mentary grades of public schools, manual training 
schools, and art schools, the pupils should be Jed to ex- 
press thought freely by freehand drawing, yet later, 
when they have acquired a rapid, careful expression, 
great attention should be paid to execution. To make 
accuracy the first matter of consideration in the early 
stages of work would be equivalent to requiring the stu- 
dents to clothe their thoughts in over-finished and rhe- 
torical language, before acquiring a vocabulary of 
words, 

Moreover, to recognize decoration as the only outcome 
of art, is a most belittling way of viewing the subject. 
Art enters into construction, and while decoration in its 
free treatment often, though unfortunately, becomes a 
very secondary matter, the ability and the training ne- 
cessary to judge of good form and good proportion in all 
constructive work is of the very highest importance. 
One may claim that we are not to educate children to 
construct bridges, but they should be taught to judge of 
proportion and form in the construction of the simplest 
objects about them ; and these primary elements of con- 
struction lead to the higher principles of applied art. 

Sometimes a teacher will sketch an outline of a tum- 
bler or cup on the blackboard, and then require the pupils 
to draw the same. This is simply line drawing, the 
copying of one line after another ; but let any one, be he 
adult or child, try to design a form for a cup, bow!, or 
simple vase, or any one of those very common objects 
which we see every day, and it will be found that the 
average person, or student, must try many times before 
arriving at aresult in any measure satisfactory. A sim- 
ple oblong, like a sheet of paper, a book cover, a pane of 
glass, or the opening for a window, at first seems to 
possess nothing of a decorative character, but the ele- 
ment of pleasing proportion enters therein. Carry this 
further and it is the element of all good construction 
and outline, straight or curved. That which enters into 
the cup, bowl, or vase, also enters into the beautiful 
outlines and proportions of a fine piece of architecture or 
engineering. Go to the machine shop, and one may say 
art has no place there ; but is not almost every engine 
or machine a work of art in the fine proportion of its 
relative parts? The lathe must stand upon supports of 
iron casting, which are not only a necessary part of the 
construction, but in outline and form they lend their 
parts toward carrying out the fine lines of the whole 
machine. 

Decoration isa very important matter ; but to limit 
art to decoration alone is a view so narrow that it seems 
incon:eivable that persons of education could be found 
to speak of decoration and pictorial art as comprising 
all there is in art. The best manual training schools of 
Europe require all their students to spend two or three 
hours daily in drawing, modeling, and designing objects 
of good form, shape, and proportion, that into the con- 
struction of these they may put much more than mere 
work and material, 
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As instructors in public schools, or in industrial and | CAN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEACH MORALS ? 


art schools, we should do all that it is possible to do to‘ 
lead the children, from the very first steps in primary : 
grades, not simply to draw objects, but to know «nd to 
appreciate good form and proportion, in the simplest 
objects of construction. 


+ 
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HOW TO RUN A COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 





In reply to yours of the 15th inst., I now say the object of our 
Teachers’ Institute is to enable our teachers to grow in their 
professioa. We wish to pursue such a line of work as will best 
accomplish this result. At our last meeting we had about a dozen 
teachers; but we expect to double this number soon. As yet we 


have had only twu meetings. We intend to meet twice a month. 
While it may help teachers to get together and talk about teach- 
ing, we propose to have system in our talks and work; and this 
is why I wrote to you. Please give us through Taz JOURNAL 
what you believe to be suitable for a year’s work. 

Newnan, Ga, 


JOHN E. PENDERGRAST. 


O letter received during the year 
gives such joy in the office of THE 
JOURNAL as one like the above. 
The demand of the times is for bet- 
ter teachers; how shall this demand 
be met? By just such meetings as 
Mr. Pendergrast has started. As 
to suggestions for a course, these 
will be cheerfully given: (1) Change the name to the 
Coweta county normal school. (2) Meet as you pro- 
pose twice each month on Saturday for a two hours’ 
session, at least. Choose by ballot a president and a 
secretary. Begin by calling the roll and reading the 
minutes of the last meeting. If any are absent and send 
reasons for absence, state them. Keep an affectionate 
eye on the absentees. Let them know they will be 
missed. Send a postal to each absentee who has not 
sent word he is to be absent. Appoint a board of man- 
agers who will adopt a course of study and s°cure 
teachers. 

Now as to the course of study : there are three plans, 
the purely Pedagogical, the Academical, and the Normal 
or mixed. You will probably need the latter. It will 
not be best to attempt to cover the entire field; take 
Gesgraphy, Language, Numbers, and Methods ; spend a 
half hour on each (35 or 40 minutes would be better). 

Books will be needed, and if possible the same books 
for each one. 

The plan wfi be to spend the time in a thorough re- 
view of each of the branches ; the teacher assigns a les- 
son and then on the succeeding Saturday calls on a 
teacher, as he would ona pupil, torise and recite. There 
should be maps drawn and the whole thing done in a 
high-grade style—no slouching, no refusing because 
they are teachers ! 

As for a book on methods for a county normal school 
such as you will have, I would recommend either 
“Parker’s Talks,” $1.25; or ‘‘ Page’s Theory and Prac- 
tice,” $1.50. These E. L. Kellogg & Co. will furnish at 
teachers’ discount. This book will be handled in the 
same way—in “‘ sext-book style ;”a lesson assigned and 
learned and recited. 

Now the tendency to “‘ talk” must be frowned down 
—there must be nothing but business. You spend money 
and time and want something for it. I propose a plan 
that will make you all stronger at the end of the year. 
Don’t talk; make a school and a first class school of it. 

Open with reading the scriptures; briefly and rev- 
erently repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Thank God that when 
teachers meet there is no one to forbid praying and 
scripture reading! Then have bright singing of school 
rongs and have more at the end of each recitation. 
Sing a good deal and have it well done. Let the presi- 
dent or conductor be bright, cheerful, and cheery, and 
Welcome every one and make every one at home. 

Then if you can get some good man or woman to talk 
for a half hour on some special points, as “‘ Incentives,” 
for example, or to give you a lesson on “ How to teach 
drawing,” for example, why do so, only you will find 
this hardest of all. You can get wind easily, but it will 
do no good and wastes time enormously. But the true 
way is to make a beginning; you will make mistakes, 
plenty of them, but you will eventually know how to 
run a county normal school. 

Now this plan may be altered to suit other localities. 
Some places have teachers who may not need this re- 
view of the branches of knowledge, but who need more 
instruction in pedagogics or methods. But the great 
body of teachers will need a course as outlined above. 
If more pedagogics is needed, “‘ Joseph Payne's Lectures 
on Teaching,” price $1.00, is the book.—Editors of THE 
ScHoon JouRNAL. 











By Kate L. Brown. 


The leaders in educational thought have given us the 
benefit of their convictions upon this matter. What say 
the members of the “‘ rank and file”? To them is given 
the solution of the problem. In their hands, day after 
day, will lie eager, tender child-souls, to be shaped and 
directed much as these maturer minds will. 

This is no matter of mere sentiment; it is the real, 
tangible. vital issue of the school. Besides its moment 
all other objects are secondary. They may be parts of 
the great whole,—this is central. Let the learned and 
acute mind argue soberly on either side, The teacher, 
ever conscious of the pressure of small hands, can but 
smile. 

In her practical world it is a fact so well established 
as toseem almost self-evident. What is the ideal of the 
earnest,thoughtful teacher of little children? If she has 
the power to express herself, it will be something in this 
way: ‘I aim to help each child to become master of 
himself—to find what his powers are and learn to use 
them. 

“I want him to realize that he is responsible for a cer- 
tain work—that God needs him. He must have every- 
thing that is high, pure, generous, and beautiful. He 
must realize that service to others is earth’s highest 
honor. 

“This is my ideal. If he goes from me without its 
faintest glimmer stamped upon his soul, then I have 
failed.” 

Who will deny that a good mother is the greatest 
moral influence that can come to a child? 

The teacher’s opportunity is not far less, There are 
thousands of busy workers scattered over this broad land 
who will confess that much of the purity and strength 
that has kept them safe through. temptation, was 
nurtured by the devoted care of some faithful teacher. 

The little child on his first day's experience as pupil 
has impressed upon him the great lesson of obedience. 
Day by day the lesson grows, is brought closer home. 

His teacher at first seems a wonderfully free person,and 
the thought flits through his baby-mind that some day he'll 
be a grown up man, and do just as he pleases. 

But itsoon dawns upon him that even the great, all- 
powerful teacher is bound by something higher than her 
own desires. : 

Miss R. was once working under great difficulties, and 
u little pupil said, “Are you sick, Miss R.? You look 
so! Why do you work then?” ‘J must,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Nobody makes you, I don’t see why you can’t 
stop,” said the child curiously. 

The teacher was equal to the occasion. “I am only 
a big child,” she replied smiling, ‘‘ and have to obey just 
as you little folks do.”’ 

‘*Do you have a teacher too?” 

‘Yes, Charlie, I have many teachers. You have the 
same ones too, only you have not learned to listen well 
when they speak. I can not see my teachers but I can 
hear them. One says to me,‘ You ought to do this be- 
cause it is right.’ I can hear it now, so I must do my 
work.” A gleam of intelligence illuminated the child’s 
face. “‘ I have a teacher like that too,” he cried. ‘;:Mam- 
ma told me to get some wood and I wanted to slide. But 
something inside me said, ‘Go right along; soI went.” 
“That was right, Charhe, and the little voice was God 
speaking. If we stop to listen, the voice will always 
tell us to do the right things.” 

Soon after the ohildren learned the song: 

“‘ The still small voice that speaks within, I hear it 
when I play”—and the teacher was rewarded by the 
look of understanding that sprang to Charlie’s face; he 
had not forgotten the lesson. 

Such little incidents are continually happening in the 
school-room, and they afford a boundless opportunity to 
the truly earnest teacher. 

It is not difficult to teach a child that he owes obedi- 
ence, and it is equally easy to make him realize that 
obedience is a grand and masterful quality, so he will 
take pride in the doing. 

Some pupils were once reading of the severe discipline 
and training that royal children receive. They were 
greatly astonished and exclaimed, ‘‘ We thought that 
princes and dukes could do everything they wanted 
to!” 

‘“Do you not see,” said the teacher, “‘ that they have 
to obey more than ordinary people?” No one can rule 


unless he first learns to obey perfectly.” 
At another time in asimilar talk it was developed 


that if a child did not conquer his body he would be con- 


- Ever after a frequent question of the teacher was, 
“Are you going to be master orslave to-day? Who 
rules, you or your body? Which are you going to listen 
to, the ‘ voice within,’ that tell you to do right, or the 
hands that want to play, the feet that want to make a 
noise?” 

This was more powerful with the children than any 
assertion of the teacher's authority. 

‘‘T've tried to make my hands mind all day,” said one 
dear child in the teacher’s ear at night. ‘‘ Am I a good 
soldier?” 

These same children often asked for ‘‘ Onward Chris- 
tian Soldier” at the opening exercises, especially if the 
teacher asked for ‘ something to help us to be good to- 
day.” 

In a large grammar school of a great city the teacher 
of a certain class of sixty boys, suddenly fainted in the 
midst of her work. She was at once removed to an 
ante-room and in the confusion no one thought of her 
pupils, left to their own devices. 

A half hour later one of the teachers glancing in saw 
sixty boys absorbed in work. ‘I am delighted to see 
that you can take care of yourselves,” she remarked. 

A little fellow in the front row said quickly witha 
pretty pride,‘ We'd be ashamed to cut up when Miss M. 
is away.” At another time these same boys marched 
down three flights of stairs in perfect order without a 
monitor. 

The master of the building, encountering them sud- 
denly, said, ‘‘I like this, boys, but where is your moni- 
tor?” 

The eye of the leader flashed—‘‘ We are Miss M.'s boys! 
We can take care of ourselves,” was the sturdy answer. 

They had been taught by precept and example 
that strict, cheerful obedience was the first element of 
the truly manly boy. 

They had traced this truth in their history lessons, in 
the character of great men, in the common life about 
them. They had before them every day a living ex- 
ample of obedience to higher things. They, too, caught 
the ideal, and were proud to follow it. 
This teacher never doubted as to 
could be taught in public schools or not. 
She saw her opportunity, and speaking from her deep, 
true heart fanned intoa living flame the glow of a 
noble enthusiasm. Every exercise of that school be- 
came instinct with divinity to the youngsouls. And she 
who thought, felt, lived in such noble atmospheres 
was and is still the queen of scores of boyish hearts, 
Many of us, who in our own work are moved by that 
fine, subtle influence of this royal soul, would account it 
the highest earthly honor, could we attain to such in- 
fluence. 

We have spoken of obedience, but there is not a virtue 
in the calendar that may’not bestimulated in our schools. 
The true teacher trains her pupils to order both in 
thought and action, to sincerity :in life and thought, to 
justice, honesty, purity, unselfishness, courtesy, punc- 
tuality. If these are not the everlasting foundations of 
morals—yes, and religion as well, what are? 

It is impossible for a child to spend one hour in a 
well regulated school, without being obliged to observe 
many of these principles, and the lesson deepens with 
time. 

But everything will depend upon the teacher, and 
to those of us who ponder these questions deeply, comes 
the unspeakable sense of our opportunity. We must be 
so much, We must bind ourselves by even deeper ob- 
ligations than those we lay upon the children. 

There can be no comfortable settling back in lazy indif- 
ference. ‘‘ My soul be on thy guard !” is the true teach- 
er’s motto, 

It isa test—this daily appearance before the score or 
two of clear young eyes. Tobe evenly cheerful, patient, 
self-controled, firm, inspiring ! 

To be so just that the child will catch his first realiza- 
tion of Divine justice. To be so tender, so pithful, so 
loving that the little hearts will feel with a thrill, if not 
capable of worded ¢xpression. 

“In thy face haveI seen the Infinite.” 

And children do feel these things and reason upon 
them. 

A teacher was once telling her tiny pupils of some 
necessary matters and ended by saying, *‘ Your mothers 
have to speak of such things, and I’m your school-mother, 
you know. 

One little brown-eyed witch piped up, ‘‘ Yes, and our 
mothers have to scold us,sometimes,’cause we're naughty. 
You do too, but we don’t feel mad. We ought to be 
scolded. Anyhow we know you love us just the same!” 
“You love us just the same!” Divine truth, divine 
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secret of influence! When the tiny child is willing to 
bear pain because he knows that it is the proof of love, 
then have we the child soul to shape as we will. 

Who is equal to this? Are the public school teachers 
alive to their privileges? 

‘*T go to early service every morning. It helps me to 
be what I should through the day. I find if I offer 
up my school to God and ask Him to make me all that 
is true and loyal, it makes my ideal more pvssible.” 

‘‘I want to help my children to make the most of 
themselves. I want tosend them out into the world 
with real character, real strength, real unselfish love for 
others.” Such are the testimonies of two workers, known 
only in their chosen field. 

Their words echo the inward determination of hun- 
dreds of others, we firmly believe. And with such love 
and aspiration at the heli, whocan admit that our 
public schools are ‘‘ Godless,” ‘‘immoral”? 

Let parents see that men and women of high and 
earrest endeavor are chosen for the school-room, 

We want no indiff-rent attitude toward the great 
qurstions. Let us demand teachers not alone well trained 
in the intellect, but on fire with high resolve, with 
a boundless faith in the love of God and the dignity of 
human nature. Wherever such a soul is placed the 
‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven” comes also. Not teat-books on 
morality, or set lessons,do we need, but consecrated, 
fearless, loving, human lives, 





A FINE POINT IN ETHICS. 


By E. D. K. 

Two boys who were rivals in a city school, had a close 
tussle each mor th to see who would lead the class and 
occupy a certain seat of honor for the next month. The 
teacher had not yet evoluted from the mischievous per 
cent, system of settling the leadership, and so a fraction 
of a percent, held the fate of these two boys at each 
monthly examination. At the close of one of these 
feverish seasons, the examination papers were handed 
back to the boys and the one who stood highest passed 
to the coveted seat Next day he looked unhappy, and 
disturbed, and finally asked to see the teacher alone. 
He at once produced the ‘ paper” and showed the 
teacher her mistake in marking an answer, which, had 
it not been made, would have given the victory to the 
other boy. The teacher commended his honor, and 
generosity, but the boy began to sob convulsively. 
‘** Don’t feel so bad,” said the teacher, ‘‘ you were at the 
head last month.” ‘Oh! no, it is not that” («ith an 
emphatic gesture)—it is not that at all,” explained the 
humiliated boy, ‘‘ but I am thinking how near I came 
not telling you at a’l.” 

There is not in a!l the realm of ethics a finer distinc- 
tion to be ade than this: not the real commission of a 
wrong, but the temptation to commit it. seemed a sin in 
the eyes of this sensitive boy. The fact that he was the 
son of a clergyman of the city whose liberal theology 
had brought upon him the accusation of heterodoxy, 
adds interest to this true incident. Whether the father 
believed in the ‘thirty-nine articles” or not, he had culti- 

vated a fineness of quality in his child’s sense of honor, 
with results of which any father might be proud. 
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MANUAL TRAINING FOR AMERICANS. 


By C. A. PowELL, Washington, D. C. 

In the course of the marked improvement which has 
been goiug on in educational matters during the last 
twenty years, educators have more and more recognized 
the fact that the surest way to reach a child’s mental 
faculties is through his physical being. Instead of ap- 
pealing to reason and other faculties which are inactive 
in childhood, knowledge has been imp»rted largely 
through the senses, As a result, school-work has become 
vastly more interesting and profitable to the pupil than 
it was in the old days when it consisted of a nearly hope- 
less struggle between teacher and pupil,in which the 
former was trying to obtain what was not in the power 
of the latter to give. 

The wave of this reform has become so strong, that we 
hear of ‘* Manual Training” everywhere and educators, 
and the public as well, are demanding tangible results 
as well as tangible we huos. Sut the natural conre- 
quence of all reform is to make people go to the other 
extreme, and we should stup just here and ask ourselves 
whether we are not now in danger of doing this very 
thing. 

Manual training in school should not be a study by it- 





self any more than language. It should be, as far as 
possible. part of every study in thecurriculum. It should 
be based upon and go hand in hand with the work in the 
regular lessons, and should be given alike to boys and 
girls, as its object is to use and cultivate all their facul- 
ties, not to make mechanics or artisans. There is no 
doubt that manual training cultivates the judgment and 
powers of observat.on, and let us have it by all means ; 
but, as for educating wood-carvers, carpenters, or dress- 
makers for their trades—this is not only outside the 
province of the public schools, but is opposed to the whole 
spint of American institutions as well, 

We are learning much from foreign countries where 
the best mechanics in the world are found, but care and 
discretion must be used in the application of their lessons 
to our own needs. In Europe, where social distinctions 
are so marked, aboy or agirl, coming from a family of 
mechanics, is expected to be a mechanic also, and, with 
this in mind, they are instructed from childhood in the 
chosen trade, but learn only enough of the three R’s to 
enable them to transact ordinary business, The result 
is finished workmen, and skilled artisans, but education, 
in any broad sense, is the monopoly of the higher classes. 
The most beautiful and artistic work, in the making of 
models for dress-making and millinery, is done in the 
public schools of Paris where young girls are instructed 
in this from early childhood; but their knowledge of 
arithmetic or language is of the most meager descrip- 
tion. 

In America where men rise ‘‘ from the log-cabin to the 
White-House ;” where many of our greatest writers and 
statesmen have emeged from humble farm-houses, it 
is every child’s birthright to have the best intellectual 
education that this country can afford to give him. He 
cannot spare from this pursuit the time necessary to ac- 
quire any appreciable proficiency in the mechanical 
arts, 

Let our children have a taste of many kinds of intel- 
lectual food, and by the time they are fourteen or fifteen 
they will have discovered their own particular aptitudes, 
and may cultivate them in the schools for higher educa- 
tion. There will stillremain a considerable number who 
prefer less study and more mechanical work, and here 
manual training per se should come in. The Rindge 
school in Cambridge, Mass., and Pratt institute in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., are establishments of this kind, where, in the 
latter at least, every kind of work is taught. from the 
homliest details of household economy, to the most 
elaborate handiwork. There should bea sufficient num- 
ber of technical high schools to supply all such needs. 

There is, however, one class of children who should re- 
ceive definite manual training from the earliest possible 
age. I refer to those who are supported in charitable 
institutions. The surest way to awaken their self-respect 
and to relieve the public of an onerous burden, is to make 
these children self-supporting and permanently so. One 
of our much respected writers said recently, ‘“‘ Our char- 
itable institutions are not our glory but our shame, for 
they represent an appalling amount of irresponsible hu- 
manity.” Let us remove this stigma, in part at least, 
by establishing trade-schools for boys and girls in con- 
nection with every such institution in the country. 
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THE LOST KEY. 


By L. C. 8. 


Not long since there was held, somewhere in the United 
States, a novel meeting of school teachers. They all ap- 
peared in sack-cloth and ashes and bore testimony to 
strange things ; but the burden of their testimony was 
in reference to a lost key, the loss of which caused great 
sadness, bitterness, ill-will, and even ignorance to grow 
up in the hearts of the children committed to their 
charge. It appears that the key was not exactly lost, 
but that some great hinderance was in the way of their 
using it ; 1t was this that they bewailed. 

It was a magic key known among people in general as 
theory, but those teachers spoke of it as love—human 
sympathy. They all bore witness to its mighty power, 
for all had used it at oid moments. It must indeed have 
been a magic key, for they testitiea that it had power to 
unlock not vnly the souls of their children but their own, 
binding them into a harmony which no stupidity or 
ignorance could withstand. 

One who had neither part nor lot with them inquired 
the cause of the hinderance. One of the assembly of 
teachers gave a few words of explanation: ‘ The prime 
eondition of our magic key istime. Without time it is 
worthless. We haveindeed used it at odd moments, but 
the souls that we unlocked were soon closed again by 








the pressure which we are compelled to bring to bear 
upon them in the shape of learning. We are oppressed 
from without and we in turn become oppressors. This 
is our great school system and we cannot escape it. There 
is no relief from its oppression,for its supporters cry unto 
us day and night, ‘Results, results, results, we must see 
results.’ As good results are felt rather than seen we 
must give bad results. We must show marks of percent- 
age, examination papers, perfectly written essays, our 
progress in the book ; our scholars must figure faster 
than they can think—never mind the thinking—it is the 
result that is wanted. ‘Quick’ isthe watchword and 
not ‘think.’ Why, my friends! thinking takes time, 
and do you suppose cur great school system is ignorant 
of the fact that ‘time is money’? No! no! our system 
has no time for time. We can not use our magic key ; 
there is no time for it. We have stepped upon the 
great whirligig of Nineteenth century education and 
around we must go with the rest :—push 1s tae word, 
At first, we did feel for our magic key which we fondly 
dreamed we should so successfully use ; but there is the 
cry for results that are tangible, continually sounding 
in our ears. Our principals, our school superintendents, 
our board of examiners, our children’s parents clamor 
about us with the same cry. We would that our ears 
were stuffed with wax so that in the silence we might 
hear the voice of God ; butexaminations must be passed, 
How much are our positions worth without it? So we 
have submitted until we can no longer find our magic 
key of human sympathy. And the greater is ourlumen- 
tat’on because the old man’s prophecy has this day caused 
to pass in apparition before us the future generation 
which our great school system is now training. Wesaw 
there not men mighty ia spirit and strong of limb, but a 
conniving, figuring set who knew not the sweet work of 
human sympatby, having never learned it in their youth. 
Blame us not then for our lamentation for this we saw is 
the result of our work.” 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Sept. 5.—DomnG AND ETHICS. 
Sept. 12.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Sept. 19.—EARTH AND NUMBERS, 
Sept. 26.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 














TEACHING PENMANS4HIP.—II. 





By JOHN Howarp, 


(The teacher must be enthusiastic, and full of life. He must 
try to feel and to act as though he had more to do in the less. n 
than he can accomplish himself and thus get the pupils to co- 
operate. Begin by drawing the band onthe blackboard, or by 
calling attention tothe picture of one. Do not forget to point 
out the position of the third and fourth tingers, and to mention 
the fact that the nail of the little finger is turned under so that 
it acts in the same capacity as the steel rummer of a sited. Men- 
tion this fact, in some form or other, constantly. Pupils should 
see 1t and hear of it so much that ic will be worked into them, tor 
upon the the ality to jet the hand gilde on the Jittle finger nail, 
ae the acq ment of an easy, facile, running, business 

and.) 


The teacher will first direct the position by calling 
out, ‘‘ Position for writing.” Body, hand, pen, will be 


scrutinized. Then begin by a five minutes’ review of the 
Count for them as before, and insist upon a 
Then take up exercise No. 3. 


last lesson. 
smooth line. 





EXERCISE NO, III. 


With the hand im the same position as for the other 
copies, swing the whole fist around in the direction of 
an oval, making them long and narrow and on a slant 
of about 52 degrees. Let the weight of the fist rest on the 
little finger nail so that the pen barely touches the paper . 
In this way a hair line may be produced. Have pupils 
run around about eight times on each one—the teacher 
counting—‘‘ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight,” 
‘* Now try another,” etc., from beginning to end. Much 
value is gained by counting. It overcomes nervous and 
jerky movements and establishes uniformity and regu- 
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larity of motion. Keep up a running criticism. If a 
pupil is inclined to lift his arm off the desk and use the 
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whole arm movement take his hand in your right, and 
pressing his arm lightly to the desk, with your left 
swing his fist around as in the exercise. It is well to 
take every pupil by the arm and show him just how the 
muscle works. I often draw the figure of an arm on 
the board running a curved dotted line where the mus- 
cles are supposed to be located. 

I remember that I visited a school once where every 
student had his coat off and his shirt sleeve rolled 
up so that the bare arm touched thedesk. This gives 
plenty of unrestricted movement and may be of value 
in having pupils understand and get the “‘ knack of the 
movement ;” it is not proposed on account of its ele- 
gance. 

Teachers cannot lay too much stress on systematic 
practice. The following cut represents a half page of 
practice on foolscap, by one of the pupils in the Boys’ 
high school, Brooklyn. it is reduced to one half of its 
original size and is a fair specimen selected at random 
from several hundred similar ones. 

It represents what I call systematic practice. 
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After gaining facility in swinging the hand around 
the oval in this direction, make it in reverse order, 
thus : 





EXERCISE NO, IV. 

Try and have each turn in the same place the last one 
fell in, so that when the pen has been 
around the oval eight times it will appear 
as though it had been around but once. I 
don’t say you shall make them thus, for 
you cannot do it ; but try to do it, Next 
practice copy No. 5., letting the hand run 
around but four times and finishing with 
an imverted oval in the center. 





EXERCISE NO. V. 

Have pupils notice that the shade on the finishing 
stroke decreases from the middle down. This exercise 
is one of most importance because the finishing stroke— 
the inverted oval-is the foundation of half of the capital 
letters. After vigorous practice on exercise No. 5, let 
the class drill on the inverted oval alone as in copy No. 6. 





EXERCISE NO, VI. 


The teacher should count, ‘‘ One, two ; one, two ; one, 
two; one, two; one, two; one, two;” or, ‘‘ Up, down; 
up, down ; up, down ; up, down ; up, down ; up, down.” 
Sometimes I say with goud effect, ‘‘ Write, quick ; write, 
quick; write, quick; write, quick,” etc. Watch the 
movement. In other words, watch for smooth lines and 
have pupils be on the lookout for them also. They will 
take as much pleasure in discovering a smooth line as 
they would in finding a four-leafed clover. Make some 
remark like: ‘‘ Well, I see some of you are making a 
good one once in a while, and it won’t be long until you 
make good ones twice in a while, and then three times 
in a while,” etc. 
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I TAKE this opportunity to say that 1 am more and 
more pleased with your SCHOOL JouRNAL. It comes 
with a certain freshness, and an intelligent mastery, and 
& vigorous treatment of educational questions, that must 
win for it friends in the West. It seems to me to be a 
very helpful paper for teachers. 


University of Indiana. RICHARD G, Boone, 
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| with anyone that | love. 


| trol my temper too. 


| dice ; that he supposed all teachers were very hard with 


|garet; he loved her intensely. 





LESSONS IN ETHICS.—II. 
Lesson VIII. 

Teacher.—There are two kinds of love. One is that 
broad kind, as when we say we love everybody and | 
everything ; then there is a special kind or particular | 
kind, as when I love my mother. I may have both 
kinds. Now one who has the large kind will be good- | 
tempered to all ; one who loves some particular one will 
be good-tempered to that one. 

Harriet.—I know I try hard to be good-tempered to | 
my little brother because I love him so much. 

Helen.—\ know I feel very bad if I am ill-tempered | 


Thomas.—My father always feels sorry if he speaks 
cross to me ; he tries not to be so. 

Teacher.—These remind me of my feelings. I some- 
times scold you severely, but it makes me very unhappy. 
You do something I have forbidden and I lose my tem- 
per. Now, what do you suppose is the cure? Why, I 
must try to love you more ; to be sure, I must try to con- 
And it is curious that if one loses | 
his temper often with another it destroys the love that | 
person has for that other. Give an example. 

Oscar.—I won't mention any names, but one of the 
pupils of this school used to be friendly with an-| 
other, but he got very angry once and spoke very 
harshly to his friend, and now they are notfriends. The 
reason is that one got mad with the other. 

9. Pure minded.—When we love another person we | 
do not suspect them of doing wrong ; in fact, we do not 
have wicked thoughts concerning them, This is our 
theme for the next lesson. 


| 





Lesson IX. 

Teacher.—I once was teaching in —— and one day a 
large boy came in and sat on the back seat. Every day, 
I saw, he watched me; he did little studying. After a 
while he fell to work. In the spring when school 
closed he told me that he came to school full of preju- 


their pupils ; but he made up his mind that I liked my 
pupils and was different from what he supposed. Now 
you see he thouglit evil of me at first, then he came to 
love me and he thought well of me. Tell me your con- 
clusion. 

James.—If we love a person we think well of him. 

Jenny.—If we think hard things of a person we come 
to hate him. 

Walter.—It is not a good plan to say evil or hard 
things of persons; it leads others to hate them. 

Teacher.—A cunning boy disliked a new boy that 
came to schvuol ; he feared he would become popular. So 
he told lies about him and prejudiced the others. They 
began to think evil and to hate him, you see. Well, one 
of the boys asked the new boy if he really killed a pet 
kitten as he had been told, Then the whole thing came to 
light. Now, love prevents us from thinking evil and 
speaking evil. Remember, I told you this was the most 
wonderful thing, this tree, on the face of the whole | 
earth. 

10. Loves not evil.—Another fruit is that where love is 
evil is not loved. 
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LESSON X. 

Teacher.—In a family I boarded with there was a boy 
who was rather unkind ; yes, he rather preferred to do 
evil. Well, a little sister was born in that home and 
Joseph spent a great deal of time in taking care of Mar- 
Now a change took | 
place in him ; this love for his sister made him a better | 
boy. He used to do very unkind things to the cat ; one | 
day he tied a paper to her tail and set fire to it. This | 
frightened Margaret, who was a very sensitive child | 
and who loved the old cat, and she cried bitterly. It | 
made Joseph very sorry, and he never abused the cat | 
again. Teil me your thoughts. 

Charles.—Why, if we have much love we don’t want | 
to spend our time in doing bad things. 

Mary.—Do you think the way to cure persons who | 
love to do evil is to get them to love? 

Teacher.—I want the class to think of that. 

Oscar.—But how can we get a bad person to love? 

Teacher.—That is the great problem that is before all | 
practical philanthropists. Here is a maxim : ‘‘ We love | 
them that love us.” I want to have that subject for 
you to think about. We are rather off the subject. It 
is this : Those that do evil are turned from that by love 
in their hearts. 

11. Truth loving.—A person who loves other persons 
also loves truth—he is a truth lover. 

Lesson XI. 





Teacher.—In my school in ——-—- I had a boy named 


Hubert. He sat in the same seat with Willie G.: both 
had equal talents. Hubert was genial, friendly, ready 
to help the young learner, sympathetic, and kind. 
Willie G. was rather hard, jealous, severe with the 
younger ones, especially his own brother, easy to laugh 
when mistakes were made. In the course of three years 
Hubert had gone beyond Willie; in fact, he got into col- 
lege a year before he did, yet he started even with him, 
I think the reason was that the want of love kept him 
from being a true student—a true student is a truth 
lover. 

Sarah,—I read a story that told how a student in col- 
lege went backward in his studies because he began to 
be jealous of a fellow-student who boarded at the same 
house. 

George.—As I understand it, one of a loving disposi- 
tion loves to hear the truth spoken ; one of an evil dispo- 
sition loves to hear evil spoken. My father says that 
the prisoners in jails ought not to be allowed to speak to 
each other ; it would make them worse. 

Teacher.—But we do not hear that good persons are 
made worse by conversing ; they love the truth and tell 
it. You see we are truth-seekers here ; the better one’s 
disposition, the more euccessful we shall be in seeking 
the truth. 

12. Patient.—One who loves will be patient. I will 


|not give an example; you may have all the time to 


yourselves, 
Lesson XII. 


Sarah.—My brother was very sick and I noticed my 
mother was very patient with him. 

John. — My father has acolt he thinksa great deal of 
and he is very patient with it ; he trains it every day ; he 
never strikes it. 

Mary.—My grandmother knits a great deal and the 
other day the kitten tangled up her yarn sadly, yet she 
did not get angry. She does not love the kitten either. 

Teacher.--No, possibly not, but she has general love 
for all things in her heart, that makes her patient to the 
kitten. 

George.—My cousin has two dogs. 
very patient ; he likes that one the best. 

Teacher.—You have given good examples and could 
give many more, I am sure. 

13. Truthful.—One who another is 
You can all find examples, I think, of this. 


With one he is 


loves truthful. 


Lesson XIII, 


Teacher.—I will give you an example that occurred 
only a few days ago. Rev. Howard Crosby, of New 
York, was about to die, and he wrote on a piece of paper 
that he had a complete trust in God and in Christ. 
Now that is a beautiful example, but it is of religious 
trust. I will give you one that is different. A father 
went down into a cellar through a trap door; it was 
very dark. His little daughter came along and heard 
his voice and said, ‘I want ** Well, 
jump then, I will catch you.” ‘ But I cannot see you.” 
** But I am here and can see you ; jump and I will catch 
you.” She jumped and he caught her. Explain this, 

Mary.—She loved him and trusted him 

John.—But sometimes one is cheated by ene we trust 
in. 

Teacher.— Yes, that is not the point ; let us keep to the 
point. What is the point, Harriet? 

Harriet.—That we trust those we love 

Teacher.—Let some one state it in a reverse way, 

Mary.—That love causes us to trust. 

Teacher.—Yes, we believe good things of those we 
love. 

14. Hopeful.—Then, too, we hope much of those we 
love. This will bea good subject and I shal! not need to 
give an example. 


to come down.” 


Lesson XIV. 


Mary.—Our parents love us and expect we will cer- 
tainly do well here at school, 

John.—We thought a great deal of the teacher who 
was here five yearsage. We expect he will be an excel- 
lent preacher, 

Amy.—I had a bulb given me* and took care of it, and 
finally planted it ; I expected it would turn"out well, but 
it did not. 

Teacher.—The point is not the effects of being hopeful. 
Keep to the point. 

William.—My brother has gone into business, and I 
know my mother often says she knows he will do well, 
That is because she loves him, I suppose. 

»\Rachel.—When my sister was sick my mother was 
very hopeful all the time she would get well. 

15. Endurance.—Love causes us to endure, 
you will find a good many examples, 


I think 
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Lesson XV. 

Teacher.—You know we did not have a stove in this 
room for a good many weeks last fall. You endured 
the cold nobly. Tell me why you did so. : 

James.—Because we loved to come to school. 

Teacher.—Right. The soldiers in the war of the Revo- 
lution left blood-tracks on the snow at Valley Forge. 
Explain that. 

Thomas.—They loved their country so much that they 
were willing to endure suffering for her sake, 

16, Firm.—The last of the fruits of the tree love that 
I shall point out is firmness. I donot mean there are 
no more fruits, however. 


Lesson XVI. 


Teacher.—I lately read of a dog that loved its master 
so that when he died, it went and lay on his grave and 
died there. 

John.—I read of one who was told to watch some 
clothes while the rest got ina boat. They forgot about 
him and went home. He stayed there three days and was 
nearly starved. 

Sarah.—My mother told us of a woman who sat by the 
bedside of her child for eighteen days; she could get no 
one to watch for her. 

Teacher.—But one example is before us more beautiful 
than allthe rest. The love of parents for their children 
lasts through life. It goes on yearafter year. It never 
fails. You can depend on it if you go away from home 
for ten years, or twenty years. In our next lesson we 
shall review. 

Lesson XVII. 


Teacher.—I will write on the blackboard and you may 
copy and learn it. 

Love (1) suffereth long (2) and is kind ; (8) it envieth 
not ; (4) 1t vaunteth not itself; (5) it is not easily puffed 
up ; (6) does not behave itself unseemly ; (7) seeketh not 
her own ; (8) is not easily provoked ; (9) thinketh no evil; 
(10) rejoiceth not in iniquity, (11) but rejoiceth in the 
truth ; (13) believeth all pry ot (14) hopeth all things ; 
(15) endureth all things ; (16) love never faileth. 

These are the descriptions of the fruit of the tree of 
love by Paul. (The new translation uses ‘‘ love” instead 
of ‘‘charity.”) How beautiful they are! How charm- 
ing one is who exhibits these traits in his character. It 
ee us to have such traits to recite these beautiful 
words, 

[Continued from page 440.] 
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PAPER-FOLDING. 








(Report of a lesson given in a sixth le class in the primary 
department of grammar school No, 61, Mrs. M. L. Van Liew, prin- 
—, Kindergarten folding-papers, tour inches square, were 
ui . 

Ewercise. 1. Turn your papers so that one of the points 
is in front of you and all the edges are in an oblique 
position. Put your finger on the point nearest you, fold 
it over on the opposite point. 


F¢t 








With the crease you have folded make a right-angle. 
What kind of a figure have you? 

Open your paper and see how many right-angled tri- 
angles you have. Why do you call them right-angled 
triangles ? 
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Exercese 2. Lay the papers down with point toward 
you. Fold the point nearest you to the middle of the 








oor wenece 


Fg iW. 





paper. Fold the right hand point in the same way. 
Fold the left hand point, 





What do you form by turning these points? 














Tig vi. 











Turn the fourth point. What have you now? 
Open your envelopes. What figure have you in the 
middle? 
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CARPENTRY. 





(Notes of a lesson given at the Cottage Place Industrial school.) 

A boy was called to the blackboard to write the parts 
of the bench. He wrote “ Bench-stop.” Another boy 
was asked to show this and another to tellitsuse. ‘‘ We 
use it when planing to keep the wood in place.” 

‘*‘ Bench-screw ” was then written, shown, and de- 
scribed as “a kind of vise to hold the wood to the bench 
while working.” ‘‘ Bench-hook” came next, “ used to 
save cutting the bench ;” its use illustrated. Parts of 
the plane were then written and shown, as “‘ toe,” “‘ heel,” 
“ gole,” “throat,” ‘‘ mouth,” “ plane-iron,” ‘‘ back-iron,” 
“wedge.” The different kinds of planes were written 
and opposite them their usual dimensions : 


Smoothing-plane ° ° ° ° ° 8 inches 
Jack-plane . . ° ° ° 13to16 “ 
Fore-plane . ° ‘ - 4 t048 “* 


Another boy wrote the various kinds of saws—‘‘ back,” 
“ rip,” “ cross-cut,” and ‘‘ compass.” Another, asked to 
tell the difference between the rip and cross-cut saws, 
said the former was usually larger, but that a better 
way to tell was to look at the teeth, those in the rip-saw 
having one edge perpendicular to the saw, those in the 
cross-cut saw having both edges slanting. Another pupil 
drew the teeth as described. The wrist, elbow, and 
shoulder motions with the hammer were then shown, as 
used in drawing tacks, brads, and nails. The lesson sug- 
gested the thought. How easy it would be to have this 
sort of manual-training in any village-school, by the co- 
operation of a practical carpenter and an intelligent 
teacher ! 
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THE S. P. R. 


DIALOGUE FOR THREE GIRLS. 
SCENE First. 


(Fanny seated on a platform reading. 
and Susan.) 

Fanny (jumping up and throwing the book in a chair). 
Oh, girls, I’m so glad you’ve come. Aunt Mary gave me 
a stupid old book to read, and I’m tired out. I only read 
it to please her. 

Susan. What is it? 

F.. Oh, a book on politeness! It tells you how to sit 
and how to stand and what to say and what not to say. 
I should be a perfect block if I tried to follow all those 
rules, 

Ellen (who has picked up the book and opened it). 
Why, I think these rules are very good. They are what 
everyone ought to know. (Reads), ‘‘ Don’t pick your 
teeth or clean your nails in company—” 

F. Oh, why, I know enough not to do any of those 
disgusting things. But it’s those other things that I can 
never remember. Here are some of them. (Takes the 
book and reads :) ‘‘ Answering questions put to others ; 
beginning to talk before other people are through ; re- 
ceiving 9 favor without expressing gratitude.” I am 
constantly doing those things ; I never stop to think un- 
til afterward. 

S. Til tell you, girls, what let’s do. It'll be real fun. 
Let’s form asociety. Oh, I think secret societies are splen- 
did. We'll call ourselves the S. P. R. ; that will mean 
Society for the Prevention of Rudeness, and we won’t 
let anyone join but those that don’t do anything rude. 

F. I’m afraid we shouldn’t have many members then. 
You’d have to count me out. 

S. No, now! Wait till I tell you. (All sit down facing 
each other.) We three’ll start the society. We'll wear 
blue badges with 8. P. R. worked on them, and the 
girls’ll all want to know what they’re for. Then we'll 
tell them that we have formed a society, and on a cer- 
tain day we'll have a meeting and all the girls can come 





Enter Ellen 





in and stay five minutes. Then they must go out and 
we'll vote those in that didn’t do any thing impolite 
while they were in. 

F. (Clapping her hands.) Ob ! that'll be just splendid ! 
Won't it, Ellen? 

Ellen. Yes, capital! Go on, Susan—what else? 

S. Well, then we'll call on those that we vote in, tell 
them what the name of the society is, and make them 
solemnly promise not to tell. Those that don’t get in will 
be dying to know what the reason was, and we'll tell 
them that it would be against the rules of the society to 
take them in now, but we’ll hold another “ reception” 
(we'll call those five minutes our receptions), and perhaps 
we can take them in then. 

E. That’s a very geod idea, Susan, but we’ll have to 
have some rules to go by, or we shall do some one in- 
justice. 

S. Oh, yes, we must have a president and a constftu- 
tion. 

F. Let Ellen be president. 

S. Yes, and you (to Fanny) secretary. 

EF. And you (to Susan) must be the committee to draw 
up the rules. 

8. Very well; I'll write them all off and ‘report at 
the next meeting,” as they say. 

F. Aunt Mary’s book will come in just right, won’t it? 
(Taking up the book.) 

S. Now, let’s go and make our badges. (All walk to- 
wards the door talking.) Ive got some lovely blue satin 


ribbon that'll be just the thing. 
F. And I have some of that old gold silk left that I 
worked my—— (Exit talking.) 





SCENE SECOND. 

(Fanny, Susan, and Elen with badges on, arranging 
chairs on the platfcrm.) 

E., Now, if the society will come to order we will list-, 
en to the committee’s report. (All seat themselves.) 

S. (Reads from a paper.) ‘This society shall be 
kvown in public as the S. P. R., to members as the 
Society for the Prevention of Rudeness. The rules 
of this society forbid any member (1) to use slang ; (2) 
to be disrespectful to elders ;(3) to interrupt when others 
are speaking; (4) to push or crowd or pass in front of 
another without apologizing ; (5) to whistle, hum, or 
drum in company, to laugh loudly, or act boisterously ; 
(6) to ridicule people, or make unkind remarks about 
them or to them ; (7) to pry into other people’s affairs ; 
(8) to repeat scandal; (9) to show irritation ; (10) to be 
untidy in person or dress. 

‘* A member breaking any of these rules must absent 
herself from the next reception. 

‘* The society shall have an election of officers every 
four weeks ; it shall hold regular meetings every week, 
also five-minute receptions for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the qualifications of persons who wish to become 
members. 

‘* Anyone may become a member of the society who 
breaks none of the rules during a reception, and who 
promises not to reveal the name of the society or the 
method of admitting members.” 

E. Those are good, Susan. Are we all agreed about 
adopting this constitution? Then well invite in the 
girls. 

F. (Opens the door and says to those outside:) The 
S. P. R. is ready to hold a reception ; all who would like 
to become members are invited to attend. 

(A dozen or more girls enter, walk around the school- 
room, talk, and laugh, as at a general school recess, All 
are anaious to find out the secret of the society, and 
question the three members. Aftera few miuutes Ellen 
rings the bell and announces:) 

E. Ladies—The time has come to close the reception. 
The society has a secret means of finding out who are 
worthy to become members, and after you are gone out 
we'll announce to you the names of those who will be 
admitted. 

(All withdraw except the members.) 

S. Well, now who shall we let in? 

F. Not Alice Murphy, for one; she broke rule three 
all to pieces, 

S. Nor Mamie Scrafford—she was too inquisitive. 

E. Lill Stephens? She didn’t break any of the rules. 

F. No; I don’t think she did. Put her down. (Susan 
writes.) 

E. And Mabel Turner? 

F. No; she kept drumming on the table, didn’t you 
notice ? 

E. No. Well, how about Helen Myers? 

S. Oh, she laughed too loud, and so did Marion Grey ! 

F. Oh, I don’t think Helen was boisterous! She was 


funny, but she didn’t laugh as loud as Marion did. 
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E. No, I’d put Helen down, and Bessie Blake. 

F. Oh, yes, little Bessie ; she didn’t break any rule. 

S. Abby Wells? 

F. No; she walked directly in front of Helen to look 
at my badge. 

§. Clara Fry broke rule six, did you notice? 

E. Yes, and Grace got angry with Carrie. 

F. And Carrie talked unkindly to her. I guess Lill 
and Bess and Helen are the only ones we can admit. 

E. Well, that'll do very well for a beginning. Call 
them in. 

F. (Opens the door and calls:) Lill Stephens, Helen 
Myers, and Bessie Blake are deemed worthy to become 
members of the S. P. R. They may walk inside. (Enter 
Lill, Helen, and Bessie.) Walk right up to the platform 
and take a seat, girls. 

E. (Rising and placing chairs for them.) Girls, it 
gives me great pleasure to inform you that the S. P. R. 
has voted to receive you, provided you promise to abide 
by its rules and keep its secret. 

H. But we want to know the secret first. 

S. Oh, no; you must promise solemnly never to tell 
before we can trust you with it. 

L. Well, I promise. I know it must be good if Ellen 
favors it. 

B. Yl promise never to tell. 

H. Well, I'll promise. What kind of an oath must we 
take? 

B. Just your word is all we ask. Susan, you may ex- 
plain it to them. 

S. Well, S. P. R. means the Society for the Prevention 
of Rudeness. Ellen is president. The rules are ten rules 
of politeness ; you may each have a copy of them when 
we get them written. 

H. Oh, why, that’s fine, but why were we three the 
only ones admitted ? 

8. Oh, I forgot to tell you. Those who don’t break any 
of our rules during the reception are admitted, and all 
but you three did. 

E, Oh, what a compliment to us! Come, girls, we must 
make a bow. (All rise and bow to the president.) 

F. And here are your badges (pinning them on). Now 
you are full members of the 8. P. R.’s, entitled to all the 
rights ani privileges of the society, etc., ete. 

E. Is there any further bu-iness before the society ? 
If not a motion to adjourn will be in order. 

H. I move that we adjourn. 

F. I second the motion. 

E. ’Tis moved and seconded that we adjourn ; all in 
favor of that manifest it by saying “I.” 

All. I, I. 

(Exit, all talking at once about the society and the 
girls, etc.) 
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VACATION. 


By H. G. SCHNEIDER, N. Y. 
Vacation is over! The sparrows are skipping, 
Merry and glad indeed is their lay, 
No more from the hand of small boy is slipping 
The stone or the pebble their kinsfolk to slay. 


Vacation is over! The mother is saying, 
** And now in the house there'll be peace, there'll 
be rest, 
No more need I fear that my darling is straying, 
Vacation is good, but school time is best.” 





“* Vacation is over! The father’s declaring, 
How is it the boy needs new shoes and a suit?” 
But when he beholds the torn clothes he is wearing, 
He is out with the cash lest the neighbors’ wives 
hoot. 
Vacation is over! The children are sighing 
When thinking of fun and of pleasures so gay ; 
But still unless eye, lip, and tongue can be lying, 
They’re glad they are back in the school-room 
to-day. 
Vacation is over! The teachers returning 
Come back to the blackboard and school-room to 
work, 
With plans for new lessons the children are learning 
To check all the mischief that in them may lurk. 


Vacation is over! I think we are ready, 
All here in our places with vigor and hope; 
May the school days before us find all of us steady, 
May we all with ourschool-tasks successfully cope. 
Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 


One grand, sweet song. 
—Charlea Kingsley. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SOMMARY. 

AvuGust 24.—Russia will take part in the World's air.—The 
Czar visits Denmark. 

AvuGust 25.—A gang of Chinese pirates creating havoc in the 
province of Wenchou.— Bids opened at Washington for a new 
torpedo boat. 

AvuGust 26.—The British Columbians asks Lord Salisbury for 
pay for being shut out of Bering sea sealing waters.—President 
Sacasa expells his opponents from Nicaragua. 

AvueGust 27.— Hard fighting im Chile.—Lottery men arrested in 
New Orleans for violating the mail law. 

AvuGust 28.--China will procure for her army a half a million 
magazine rifies.—Riots at Vitebsk, Russia, caused by the protest 
of the people against the exportation of rye. 

AvGust 29.—The insurgents in Chile win a complete victory and 
occupy Santiago.— Balmaceda said to have fied to Buenos Ayres. 

Avcust 30.—The Japanese goverument will spend $45,000,000 
on heavy iron-clads.—The White squadron at Belfast, Me.—Storm 
on the New Jersey coast. 


SUCCESSFUL RAIN -MAKERS. 


The experiments of Gen. R. G. Dyrenforth and his party 
of scientists near Midland, Tex., have been successful. 
That part of the state is so dry that there are very few 
farms, the prairies being given up entirely to cattle. On 
the ranch selected for the experiment the grass was dry 
and yellow, and afforded very poor pasturage. The winds, 
moreover, swept over the prairie with great force, and so 
shanties had to be built in which to fill with gas the bal- 
loons that were to be sent up and exploded. Great care 
had to be taken with the machine for generating oxygen 
lest it should explode and do great damage. The balloons 
were filled one-third full of this gas, the remaining two- 
thirds being hydrogen. They were sent into the air, either 
with a time-fuse or with an electric exploder, attached by 
a duplex wire toa dynamo onthe ground. Those with the 
time-fuse exploded at an aititude of from one and a half 
to five miles; the others were exploded when they reached 
a height of 1,000 feet. Rackarock powder and dynamite 
were exploded on the ground. The explosions followed 
each other on some days at intervals of less than a minute. 
Rackarock and dynamite were also exploded from the 
tails of kites. 

In every instance a series of explosions was followed, 
within ten hours, by rain. The explosion of balloons and 
rackarock powder and dynamite in the evening when the 
sky was without a cloud brought rain, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, by four o’clock the next morning. 
It ceased raining at eight o’clock. Many heavy charges of 
dynamite and rackarock were then fired, and after each 
rain fell in showers. ‘Chis continued until the clouds were 
literally pumped out and the sun resolved what was left 
of them into thin air. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF A STATE. 


The Bennington battle monument was dedicated in the 
presence of President Harrison and numerous national 
and state officers. At the same time the one hundredth 
anniversary of Vermont’s admission as a state was cele- 
brated. Hon. E. J. Phelps, ex-minister to England, deliv- 
ered an oration in which he spoke of Bennington as one of 
the memorable battles of the world, not on account of the 
numbers engaged, but on account of the results that fol- 
lowed it. Had John Stark been defeated it would have 
been impossible to turn the British back at Saratoga. 
They would have gained possession of the Hudson river, 
cut New England off from the other colonies, France 
would probably have not espoused the patriot cause, and 
independence would have been well-nigh impossible. The 
orator said that the constitution of Vermont contained the 
first prohibition of slavery ever put forth on this conti- 
nent. 

President Harrison praised the virtues of the Vermon- 
ters who remain on their native soil and also those who 
have gone to other states. He said further: “I do not 
believe there has been a time in our history when there 
has been a deeper, fonder love for the unity of the states, 
for the flag that symbolizes this unity, and for the Consti- 
tution which cements it.” 


CANADA'S SMALL GAIN IN POPULATION. 

Canadians are very much disappointed because the cen- 
sus figures show a gain in ten years of only 11 1-2 per cent. 
In the preceding ten years it was 17 1-3 per cent. which is 
also small compared with the 24 per cent. gain of the 
United States from 1880 to 1890. The total population of 
Canada is 4,823,344, and it is claimed that with the natural 
and artificial increases it ought to have been 5,859,701. In 
Ontario, the most prosperous province, the increase is 
principally in the city of Toronto. The government has 
spent large sums to induce immigration from Europe. 
Several of the provinces have little to show for it but in- 
creased indebtedness. On account of the census New 
Brunswick will lose two members of the Dominion parlia- 
ment, and Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island one 








pointed out is that during the last ten years covered by the 
census, Canada received 850,000 settlers from Europe and 
that great numbers of these, brought out at vast expense 
to the Dominion, have gone over to the United States or 
elsewhere after landing there. 





CHOLERA IN AsIA.—It is reported that there are a great 
many deaths from cholera in Asia and that the epidemic 
is spreading rapidly from Mecca and Aleppo ‘to northern 
Syria and the south coast of Asia Minor. There is great 
consternation in Austria on account of the well-known 
inefficiency of the Turkish sanitary officers. Mecca is said 
to be in a very filthy condition. No Christian is allowed 
to enter that “sacred city.” The advance of the disease 
can only be checked by the combined action of the Europ- 
ean powers. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.— W hen this body convenes 
in December it will have 356 members, as follows: Ala- 
bama9; Arkansas 6 ; California? ; Colorado 2 ; Connecticut 
4; Delaware 1; Florida 2; Georgia 11; Idaho1 ; Illinois 22; 
Indiana 13; Iowall; Kansas8; Kentucky 11; Louisi- 
ana’6; Maine 4; Maryland6; Massachusetts 18; Michigan 
12; Minnesota 7; Mississippi 7; Missouri 15; Montana 1; 
Nebraska 6; Nevada 1; New Hampshire 2; New Jersey 8; 
New York 34; North Carolina 9; North Dakota 1; Olfio 
21; Oregon 2; Pennsylvania 30; Rhode Island 2; South 
Carolina 7; South Dakota 2; Tennessee 10; Texas 13; 
Vermont 2; Virginia 10; Washington 2; West Virginia 4 ; 
Wisconsin 10; Wyoming 1. 


INDIAN LANDS IN OKLAHOMA.—More lands are about to 
be opened for settlement in this territory. A party of 
colored men recently left Kensas City for Oklahoma to 
await the opening of the lands. They came from various 
parts of the South. Agents are at work in the Southern 
states to get up a negro colony, which is expected to num- 
ber over 100,000 members. 


A New LINE To MEXico.—A new line of freight steam- 
ers will be started between Philadelphia or Baltimore and 
Mexican gulf ports. The ships will fly the Mexican flag. 
Passengers will be carried only between Mexican ports. 
The company will connect at the mouth of the Mississippi 
river with special steamers, and will develop the fruit 
trade. 





RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA.—Reciprocity (or free trade) 
ideas are gaining ground rapidly in Canada. The Libera] 
party is making rapid headway, and it-is probable that be- 
fore long an arrangement will be made for the exchange, 
free of duty, of many articles. The West wants the free 
use of Canadian waterways and the troublesome transpor- 
tation question settled. The fishing question ought to be 
adjusted so that American rights could for all time be 
secured. 

THE PROPOSED INTEKCONTINENTAL RAILROAD.—An 
article in the London Times, which shows a tinge of jeal- 
ousy, in speaking of the project of joining the markets of 
North and South America by rail says that the railroad 
would have to compete with the great waterways on both 
sides of the continent. From Buenos Ayres to New York, 
and from Valparaiso to San Francisco, the existing means 
of trensit are cheaper and simpler than they ever could be 
made on a rail route. The Times says that the money for 
this enterprise cannot be found in the needy Southern 
republics. 





ReUssiA NOT TO ExporRT CorN.—The Russian imperial 
council has decided to forbid the exportation of corn from 
that country, owing to the bad harvests in Russia, which 
has caused a scarcity of this cereal. 





How INDIANS CELEBRATED THE Fourtnu.—The Indians 
of the Lower Brule reservation began their celebration of 
the Fourth of July with a parade, in which the ponies 
were decked with eagle plumes and bright ribbons. The 
Indians themselves were in gay attire. When the procession 
reached a certain point they began to sing “ America” in 
the Seneca tongue. After the singing was over the Rev. 
Luke Water, a full-blooded Sioux, began to read the Dec- 
laration of Independence in the language of his tribe. 
Before he finished, Iron Nation, head chief of the Lower 
Brale Sioux, started to parade around the assemblage 
with a flag which was presented to him when the treaty of 
1868 was negotiated. Ina loud voice he declared that all 
of his people who tramped with him beneath the banner 
would be bound by the provisions of the treaty. This 
aroused the demon in a young Indian who did some won- 
derful execution with a war-club, but he finally submitted 
to arrest. After a feast came a sham battle in which there 
were wonderful feats of horsemanship. Many of them 
were armed with magazine rifles filled with blank cart- 
ridges, and these weapons, with the battle cries of the two 
forces, made a deafening din. Now and then a Brule 
would fall out of his saddle as if shot, and when the sport 
was over the grass was covered with feathered warriors 
simulating death. In the evening the squaws had a dance 
around a bass drum half sunk in the earth. 





each. Manitoba will gain one. The disheartening fact 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





THE WIDEST DRAW IN THE WORLD.—Work has been 
begun on the new Central bridge over the Harlem river at 
New York. The bridge will consist of a swinging draw 
span covering the channelway between bulkhead walls and 
four deck-spans reaching to the approaches. The draw 
will be 412 feet long, giving a clear waterway of about 160 
feet on each side of the centrul pier. It will weigh 2,400 
tons and will be operated by a sixty-horse-power engine. 
Although it will be the largest and heaviest draw in the 
world, the engineer claims that one minute will be sufficient 
to open or close it. 

ELECTRICAL PROGREsS.—In 1885 there were only three 
electric roads in the world; now there are 325 roads. In 
the United States the street car traffic is carried on: Two- 
thirds by horse power, one fourth by electricity, one-six- 
teenth by dummies, and one-twentieth by cable. Electric 
welding has been reduced to the utmost exactness. An 
invention for factories enables any person in any part of 
the factory to stop the main engine by the touching of a 
button, the wire connecting with the engine governor. In 
cases of accident this is a very useful device. 





FoR THE WORLD’s FAIR.—Five examples of the ceremon- 
ial dresses of the Jibares and Ziparros Indians have been 
secured for the World’s fair by the special commissioner 
to Peru and Bolivia. One of the Jibares costumes consists 
of a feather skirt, a beautiful crown of feathers, with 
feather ear ornaments and a singular back ornament of 
polished bird-bones arranged in bands, monkeys’ teeth, ard 
metallic beetles’ wings, with armlets and leg ornaments 
formed of bands of black seed and monkeys’ teeth, a neck- 
lace of tigers’ teeth, and three long strings of beautiful 
beetles’ wings suspended from the back of the headdress. 
The two Ziparros costumes are woven of human hair and 
are ornamented with geometrical design in discs of a pearly 
bivalve shell, bird-bones, and monkeys’ teeth. 


THE USE OF THE SEARCH-LIGHT.—When the vessels of the 
White squadron visited New York recently the public was 
treated to a brilliant snowing of the modern search-light. 
Five years ago search-lights were very rare. To-day there 
is scarcely a craft, whether in naval orcommercial marine, 
without some sort of a search or beam-light. They are 
especially useful in signaling and in showing the way 
along difficult harbor channels. As part of a system of 
harbor defences they prevent blockade running. A few of 
them properly arranged would so dazzle the pilots that un. 
desirable navigation would be prevented. As a life-saving 
accessory the search-light was of the utmost value when 
the Utupia was lost in Gibraltar bay. In foggy weather 
the search-light removes many of the objections of the fog 
whistle. Thrown skyward the beam of light can be seen 
ata great distance, and from its direction and movement 
the position of an approaching vessel can be closely fixed. 





CROssING THE DESERT OF CENTRAL AsIA.--The railroad 
train makes an average of fifteen miles an hour in crossing 
the 900 miles of desert from the Caspian to Samarkand. In 
America that would be called slow traveling, but the 
roughness of the road and the character of the country 
makes a faster speed impossible. For hundreds of miles 
the road runs through nothing but scanty wastes and after 
every storm it has to be cleared of sand. The steamers on 
the Caspian and the locomotives of the Trans-Caspian rail- 
road are run with petroleum as fuel. 





RESOURCES OF NovA Scotia.—Residents of the United 
States scarcely realize the natural wealth of some of the 
Canadian provinces. In Nova Scotia, for instance, are 
found coal, gold, iron, manganese, antimony, marble, gyp- 
sum, limestone, and sandstone in abundance. Its great 
forests present facilities for lumbering and shipbuilding ; 
its lakes, rivers, and coast waters swarm with fish, and 
its fertile valleys and mountain slopes will produce all 
sorts of grains and vegetables. 





Aw ELEctTRIc Brrp.—Prof. Ader, of Paris, has built a 
flying machine in which electrical motors play an import- 
ant part. It is made in the form of a bird, and the wings 
have a spread of about fifty feet. They are madeof wicker, 
with silk covering. The propeller, which is similar to those 
used in steamships, is in front. Prof. Ader says he has 
traveled several hundred feet at a distance of sixty feet 
from the ground, that he steered without trouble, and that 
he descended simply because the accumulatory feeding 
current to his motor was exhausted. 


' TREE DWELLERS.—In many parts of Africa, especially on 
the Shari, Mobangi, and Lomami rivers, the little houses 
of the natives may be seen perched high up among the 
branches. They live there to be out of reach of their ene- 
mies and of the water that periodically overflows the land. 
There are many tree dwellers in Borneo, New Guinea, and 
the Solomon islands. In the latter islands houses are built 
fifty or sixty feet from the ground. When the person in 
the lookout discovers an enemy approaching, the women 
and children hurry up the ladder to their lofty houses 
where the arrows and lances cannot reach them, while the 
men stay on the ground to fight the foe, 





(CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not large enough t> hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 

1. All questions relating to school management or work will be 
answered on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
ans wered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dictionary must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








WHERE COLUMBUS FIRST LANDED. 


The expedition sent out under the auspices of the Chica- 
go Herald is one of the phases of modern progressive jour- 
nalism that deserves the creditit received and for which due 
acknowledgement was cordially granted by the American 
people. But the declaration of those engaged that they 
have established beyond doubt,or any possibility of future 
conjecture, the exact spot, or even an approximate site, 
where the Italian-Spanish navigator (who was, however, 
as has been pretty conclusively proved, a Frenchman) first 
trod the soil of the Wcstern continent is to be received 
negatively. It requires more than a hasty inspection of a 
few weeks to demonstrate the fact. 

This is an old discussion which has received many con- 
tributions. Our school histories have always taught that 
it was Guanahani or Cat island that first felt the impress 
of the great discoverer’s foot, but there has long been a 
difference of opinion on the subject. The current idea ob- 
tained recognition through the writings of Irving and 
Humboldt. 

English historians have always identified his San Salva- 
dor as either Watling’s Reef or Grand Turk island. One 
recent writer of prominence claims it was Hispaniola. 
The difficulty which the matter has always presented is, 
that it is impossible to identify Columbus’ description, 
and the names he gave the places discovered have long 
since fallen into innocuous desuetude. Capt. G. F. Fox, 
of the United States Coase Survey, gave the subject long 
investigation and issued a report in 1882. He concludes 
that considering the geography of the region, the known 
points of Columbus’ explorations, and the log-book of his 
voyage, San Salvador was what is now known as Samana. 
He sustains his various positions very strongly. 

But there is even another possibility, and that is, that 
the “unknown island ’’—for such it ever will remain—has 
sunk beneath the hurricane-ridden waters of the Caribbean 
sea. The disintegrating forces of wind and wave have 
produced great local geographical changes there, and ocean 
currents and volcanic action have raised to view and sunk 
from sight a thousand square acres of land since that 
memorable morning of October 12, nearly 399 years ago. 

Vide “ Handy Helps.” 

ALBERT P. SOUTHWICK. 


What is the so-called “ New-Education”? Is it a system ot 
education discovered by Col. Parker? If so, why not call it Park- 
er’s Education? Is it a plan of education formulated by Pesta- 
luzzi? It so, why not name it Pestalozzi’s Education? Isita 
system of education comprising the best principles and the best 
a)plication of principles of education, selected from the best edu- 
cators of all times? It so, why not desiguate it as the Eclectic 
Education ? Wherein consists the fitness of the words * New- 
Education”? What is the newness, the novelty, or the freshness 
that preeminently dist ishes the so-called ** New-Education”’ ? 
Can it be that, atter ai) that has been written and said in praise of 
the so-called * New-Kducation,” the word “ new,” in its appiica- 
tion to the so-called “ New-Education,” is merely for effect in 
advertising,—like ** Eureka” on a ae churn, or the dog look- 
ing at his own image in a polished t, pictured on a blacking- 


box lid? If there bea system of education, which is really the 


Biusaten that f pric ores paeenn its abvantanen ia tenolien, 
Esheol, Pa. W.E.B. 
The term “ New Education’’ has been applied to that 

new form which education has been assuming since the 

time of Pestalozzi and Froebel, In the hands of the latter 
the teaching of children became so markedly different 
from what it had been that the term,“ new ” fell naturally 
from the lips of those who studied it. But as Newton, 
studying the course of the falling apple, was led to con- 
sider the moon and planets, so students of the ideas of 
Freebel and Pestalozzi extended the range of the applica 
tion of their principles, and there hus sprung up, in many 
schools, a different form of education from that pursued 
elsewhere, and the term ‘“‘ New Education ’’ has been ap- 
plied to these forms. Col. Parker, having thoroughly de- 
voted all his time, to expounding scientinc methods of edu 
cation, is naturally looked upon as headquarters for ‘‘ New 

Education ”’ ideas. There have been and are those who 

claim that the term has been applied for advertising pur- 

poses ; but the fact that the greatest city in your state has 
gone over to the “New Education,” as well as muny 
others, should teach you that it hus come to stay. 

But there are difficulties ; the main one is that this form 
of education is “‘New;” there are few men who under- 
stand it. Col. Parker tells us, ‘“* This is what I believe con- 
cerning education to-day ; upon investigation, I may think 
differently next year.’’ This is courageous, but it leaves 
many questions still entirely open. And so we must say 
to you that ‘“‘asystem of education which is really the 
right, the true, or the good,” has not yet been discovered— 
but it is being discovered. There is no way for you other 





than the one for Edison, to become a student. Take off 
your coat, rollup your sleeves, apply your best energies to 
to the study of the child; read what the masters in educa- 
tion have to say and study, in the light they afford. 





In your “Questions and Answers,” you say that “ Leaves are 
the lungs of the plants, and give off oxygen equaily both day and 
night.” In your statement you con ct Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Wood, and Gray, and others who agree that “* it is only in 
sunshine or bright daylight that the green parts ot plants give out 
oxygen gas—then they do.” —. 2 

It has been established, beyond a question, that healthy 
plants always give off oxygen both day and night. In this 
respect they are true lungs, and act like all other lungs, 
viz.,in having the power of taking the oxygen from the 
air and transmitting it to the blood. In the case of the 
plant the sap is the blood, and is purified by the presence of 
the oxygen. The quantity of oxygen given off ismuch great- 
er in bright sunlight than in the night. How does the oxy- 
gen get into the sap of the plant unless absorbed from the 
air. Surely it does not come from the water (H,0), for the 
plant has no power of decomposing water; at least, it has 
never been shown that it had. All botanical authors ad- 
mit that the plant gets oxygen from the air and gives it off 
in the same way. It has also been shown that decaying 
vegetable substances give off carbonic dioxide (CO,). 
Healthy plants never give off (CO,) carbonic dioxide. 
There isn’t a particle of evidence that they do, whereas 
there is abundant evidence that they continually give off 
oxygen in comparatively great quantities in sunlight, but 
in some quantity all the time,night and day. What author 
does E. A. B. quote from ? . A. 


Some weeks since Isawin THE JOURNAL the statement that 
teachers ought to acquaint themselves with the principles of law. 
I belicve THE JOURNALis bt, and I have been for some time 
looking for a work that would be suited to do this tor the teacher. 
Do you know of such a work? 

ma. Cc. W.8. 

We suppose by “‘ Law,” that you mean school law. 

“The Power and Authority of School Officers and Teach- 
ers,”’ 18 the title of a little book published by Harper & 
Brothers, which will answer your question and give the 
necessary information. 


1. What course would you take with girls from 12 to 17 or 18 
who do things to annoy the teacher? 

2, Dv you think a-person with a good district schoo! education 
who reads educatiocal papers and books and tries to keep up with 
the times can be a good teacher ? 

Wiliiamstown, Vt. , mm a 

There is only one wayto manage girls of that age with an 
antagonistic spirit ; and that isto arouse their pride for the 
school to the degree that they will feel largely responsible 
for its success. Make them personally friendly and sym- 
pathetic with you. They wield a strong influence, and it 
must be turned inte the right channel. 


2. Your question answers itself. Certainly; why not ? 
Remember that it was a liberal education to sit at one end 
of a log, if Dr. Mark Hopkins was at the otherend. The 
teaching power lies in the individuality of the teacher, and 
not in diplomas or titles. 


Please give an equation representing the change which takes 
place in making *“ hydrogen ”’ by acting upon zine with sulphuric 
acid and water. G. H. b. 

Zn + H,SO, = ZnSO, + 2H. 
(Zine + Sulphuric acid = Zinc Sulphate + Hydrogen.) 


The water used in the experiment is not added to the 
equation because it undergoes no change; it is employed 
simply to dissolve the zinc sulphate as fast as it is formed, 
so that the acid can attack the zinc readily and contin- 
ually. After all the zinc is dissolved, the liquid left will be 
zine-sulphate dissolved in water and the surplus of sul- 
phuric acid that has not been used up in dissolving the 
zinc, GUSTAV GUTTENBURG. 

Pittsburg. 


Would you have pupils learn declamations ? 
of the pupils’ time ? 


Is it not a waste 
E. G. P. 

The idea is a good one, but much abused. That a boy of 
twelve or fourteen years of age should be set to learn and 
declaim Patrick Henry’s celebrated oration shows his 
teacher is out of place in the school-room ; he is “ butcher 
ing the job’ he bas undertaken. There are pieces that 
are suited to all ages; the teacher should select with judg- 
ment ; thatis, select whatis appropriate for a boy to speak. 
By the way there is a great humbug about “ declaiming.” 
To get upan entertainment and have the school children 
learn pieces and speak them is one thing; it is not done 
educationally ; it isdone for entertainment. I understand 
you to ask respecting doing this thing for educational pur- 
poses. If you must have an entertainment, why have it: 
it is not wrong; but do not have an entertainment and 
say, “See what beautiful educational work I am doing.”’ 
But even then in selecting pieces good judgment must be 
used. 


+ebeo+ 
eo 





Don’t wait till your system is all run down, but take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla now. Sold by druggists. 
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EDWIN O. C€HiPMAN. 


Edwin O. Chapman was born in Waterford, near New 
London, Conn., in 1842. 

He attended the little district school, then the Bart- 
lett high school of New London, and after that the state 
normal school at New Britain, Conn. 

At the age of seventeen he was teaching in New Lon- 
don, and was vice-president of the county teachers’ 
assoriation and president of a literary and debating 
society, which numbered among its members the bright- 
est young men in New London. Ex-Governor Waller 
was a member, 

He enlisted in 1861, and went to the front in the 
Secund Connecticut regiment, commanded by the late 
General Alfred H. Terry. Upon his return he taught 
four years in N.Y. City, and then took charge of the Hud- 
son City high schoo). At the consolidation of the city 
with Jersey City, he was elected city superintendcnt in 
1870. He served but one j ear,when by an act of the legis- 
jature, all the city officers but the mayor were legislated 
out of office. He was put on the board of education for 
four terms, and during those years wrote much for the 
New York newspapers, made many books for children, 
and edited the trade journals of the American News Co. 

Mr. Chapman served as a member of the New Jersey 
assembly in 1883, 1884, and 1885. In the last year he 
was elected state superintendent of New Jersey by the 
state board of education. 

During his administration the state tax has increased 
from four to five dollars per child ; the school fund has 
been invested in such a manner as nearly to double the 
income, and the school-houses have been greatly im- 
proved, etc. Supt. Chapman takes great interest and an 
active part in all movements that concern the welfare of 
his adopted state. He is at present president of the 
state sanitary association, one of the most efficient or- 
ganizations of the kind in the country, and is a good 

sample of a sound headed, all-around thinker,'in earnest 
and hard at work to improve the public schools of the 
state. 





A LETTER in The Christian Union of August 22, from 
General S, C. Armstrong, of the Hampton colored and 
Indian school, Va., who writes from the Hawaiian 
islands, contains many items of educational interest con- 
nected with the island. Gen. Armstrong spent the first 
twenty-one years of his life in Hawaii, his father having 
charge of the public school there. Hesays: ‘I have 
seen a good deal of teaching in my day, but never knew 
of better all-round training than that given at Oahu 
college under President E. C. Beckwith, and his brother 
George, graduates of Williams college, Massachusetts, 
I would not exchange my own preparatory and two 
college years at Punahou, for the like at any institution 
I know of in America. On the religious side the influ- 
ence was wise and strong. We had other educators, 
too; the wonderful mountains which we explored, for 
here are the loftiest island summits in the world, two of 
them fourteen thousand feet in height. ° . ° 
The Nicaragua Canal will more than double the value 
of these islands and their importance to the United 
States ; but annexation is not desired on either side. * 
A complete system of common schools is provided for 
all, Protestant and Catholic preachers being allowed 
access to the children out of schoolhours. * * * 





English is generally taught and the hope of the nation 
is in this fusing of its polyglot youth who will grow up 
in mutual sympathy witha common language. * * 
The co-educacion of the sexes has not been tried. 
The Kamchameha schoo! is a splendid industrial in- 
stitution for Hawaiian boys and girls, on separate 
grounds, It was endowed with a fortune of nearly half 
a million dollars by an Hawaiian princess and bears the 
name of the noblest purely savage dynasty that ever 
lived. Its buildings and workshops are fine and would 
do credit to any country. It has been in operation but 
three years, and has graduated its first class ten young 
men, whore commencement day was brilliant.” 


THE JOURNAL has steadily pointed out that educa. 
tional progress can only be made by demanding better 
teachers; this means more knowledge and more skill. 
The teachers have grumbled a good deal because we 
have asked them to be better scholars ; they have insisted 
they knew enough a'ready. But what a sorry record 
will be made in many places. The Sacramento Record- 
Union remarks upon the results of the county examina- 
tion of teachers as below : 

What right bas any person to a certificate of qualification asa 
teacher of any grade who defines obesity as “ a bow,” or the other 
person who said 1t was “improper language,” or the third who 
defined ‘tas “courtesy"’? Choler was defined as “ to snatch ;” 
parricide as “ killing something ;" billingsgate as “ water ia the 
bottom of a sbip.”. Humidity was defined “peaceful” and 
“calm :” calibre “‘one who scribes ;” caricature “* small in char- 
acter." Environ the board was told by one meant “ envicus,” 
and by another “ irritated.” Our Christian friends will not fee! 
that the person who defined demagogue as “ one that professes 
religion " is certain of eternal salvation under present conditions, 
and logicians will be more amused than amazed that a teacher 
should define hypothesis as “the longest side of a triangle,” and 
vitiate “ to make vital.’ Another gave to paper this wonderful 
definition: “Certain rules a person must go through to be a 
member of society.”’ Doctors will be excited to mirth by learning 
that in the opinion of some one aspiring to teach the young idea 
how to shoot, mercenary means “the place where medicine is 
kept,” and mendicant is one who “deals in medicines.” 

So the list runs on--indigenous, “not dignified; arrozate, 
“average ;" agrarian, “a combatant.” and ene wrote that an- 
tiseptic means “ to take before ;*’ while alluvial means “ round,” 
and cursory “that which isa curse.” This last was not, however 
laughable, so bad as that of the aspiring pedagogue who defined 
benignant as “uncrvilized,” nor so unpardonably stupid as the 
candidate who gave a definition for nucturnal by which it was 
declared to mean “every three months.” Arable was defined as 
“that which may be read;” effervesce, “respect; guerdon, 
“that which girds;" erratic, “ rational ;"" hypothecate, ** tu make 
ridiculous ;” prestige, “* put on extra work *’ and “ a robe ;" reci- 
procity, “ that which is brought before the head: urbanity, 
“ profanity :” compendium, ‘reference to writing,” and so on. 
But we submit that, despite lexicographers, the ambitious one 
trilliant genius was right who defined celibacy as * unsound- 
ness of mind.” 


Two serious defects in the construction of the school- 
houses are noticed in ihe Examiner of August 27. One 
is the lack of play grounds where masters can join in 
and direct the play—English fashion. Sending the 
children on the street fur play is to make them feel iike 
little Ishmaels, and so they are regarded by the neigh- 
bors and passers by. The other criticism refers to the 
desks and seats in our public schoo's. They are likened 
to the bed of P: ocrustes, where children long or short 
must adjust themselv«s as best they can. School rooms 
as they are built, and the present demand for the good 
pbysique of children, do not suggest consistency. 


SoME interesting facts are furnished by the Oklahoma 
School Journal of their territorial schools, The census 
shows the number of persons of school age in the terri- 
tory to be 17,933. The Federal appropriation for school 
purposes is $50,000. The scale of wages is based on a term 
of three anda half months’ school, and on the grade 
of certificate beld by the teacher ; third grade certifi- 
cate, $25: second grade, $30, and soon to the superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Guthrie or Oklahoma 
city, $50. This young territory, however much it may 
have to lea:n of the practical building up of a school 
system, has started right in making a dittinction in 
salary between those teachers who are ambitious and 
those who are not. 


In Tarrant Co. (Tex.) there was a grand re-union 
of the friends of the Mansfield college. Among the nice 
things were a “‘ Rainbow dance ” by seven young ladies, 
and a ‘‘ Broom waltz” by ten little girls. If there should 
be a ‘‘ Rainbow dance ” at the New York State Teachers’ 
Association next year we will wager a full attenaance. 





THE number of teachers who have been requested to 
resign or have not been re-elected, is quite large 
this year as usual. Now the time never will come when 
school officers will appreciate properly the services of the 
teacher ; but the time ought to come when a man doing 








a good work will be permitted to go on and do it, Num-| 


erous letters have come saying : “‘ Well,I did a good work, 
but a mean spite was aroused and I am out in the cold.” 
In one case a tinner did not get the job of fixing the 
roof of the school-building ; in another the teacher had 
spoken at a temperance meeting. Horrors! the liquor 
dealer was on the board. In another he had introduced 
some text-books not published by-——, and so went 
for him, etc.” It is poor consolation to offer these 
brethren, but let us hope they will all get places at better 
salaries. It often happens that way. 








THE pew North western Christian college at Excelsior, 
Minn., will open September 15, 1891. There is an oppor- 
tunity for the child to enter at the kindergarten, and 
come out at the end of the course a bachelor of arts or 
divinity ; or, still further, he can take graduate courseS 
of philosophy or classics. Rev. M. H. Tipton, A. M, 
formerly of Middleport, Ohio, is president. College ex- 
tension will be made a feature of the more advanced de- 
partments. Students so situated that they cannot be 
at the college can study at leisure, report progress, and 
receive a diploma at the completion of the course. 





In a London meeting many years ago, when a skepti- 
cal “‘ society” had been listening to a certain doctor's 
theories on co-education, an excited disbeliever de- 
manded, ‘‘ How dou you discipline a school of boys and 
girls together’ The doctor answered, ‘‘ We don't have 
anvthing to do about it. The boys discipline the girls 
aut the girls discipline the boys, end if the boys have 
the worst of it, as we sometimes think, they enjoy it, 
and I'm not sure but they need it.” 

IT is said that the only words in the English language 
that end in “‘ ceed,” are “‘ exceed,” “ proceed” and * suc- 
ceed”; that only four English words end in 
‘**coercion,” ‘* suspicion,” ** internecion” and * 
cion”; that only four end in ‘‘dous”; “ hazardous,’ 
** jeopardous,” * stupendous,” and *‘ tremendous.” 


*cion”; 


epini- 


Dr. MALTBY, of Slippery Rock normal school, Pa., re- 
marked at the teachers’ institute recentiy held at Alle- 
gheny, Pa., that a kind word given to a teacher lightened 
her work for the whole day ; upon which a young lady in 
the audience exclaimed, ‘‘ That's a fact!" Supermtend- 
ents and principals of schools will do well to feel the earn- 
estness of the young lady’s rejoinder, 7s they open school 
next week. ‘*‘ When we please our .rincipal,” said a 
teacher once, “‘ he says nothing, it is only when we do 
not please him that we ever hear from him.” A poor 
commentary on the work-habits of any superior officer. 





AT the close of the summer normal at Jacksonville, 
Fla., a reception was given to Prin. Wm. M. Artrell, the 
conductor, by his pupils. Several expressed themselves 
as highly pleased with Prin. Artrell for the pains he had 
taken to improve them, and to fit them to teach accord- 
ing to the most advanced methods. Mr. Artrell urged 
them to try and become professional teachers, to take 
educational papers, and read the best books on pedago- 
gics so as to keep abreast of the times ; to prepare their 
lessons carefully each day before going to school, and to 
attend the monthly meetings of the county teachers’ 
association. 


It was remarked the other day that, in the seeming 
craze for suiciding, the teachers were the only ones 
who scemed determined to stay in the world till the last 
moment possible, It certainly looks well that few wrongs, 
crimes, block-headedness, and fool-headedness are 
charged upon the teachers; they stand next to the 
preachers. 





A NEW subject will come up for debate in the country 
lyceums this winter: ‘‘ Did Secretary Foster do 
right?” It appears that he wanted to get more gold into 
the U.S. treasury. As the New York bankers were 
sending money to the West to purchase the crops, he 
told them his agents would send the money for 15 cents 
per $1,000 (the express companies charged 25 cents) thus 
effecting a saving of $1,000 on every ten million sent. 
When they sent money to the U. S. treasury, he in- 
sisted it should be in golf, but he did not send on this 
gold to the West, but greenbacks instead, putting the 
gold in the treasury. Did he do right? 

A THIRTEEN-year-old boy from New York city has been 
sent to the ‘“‘Insane Asylum at Ward's Island, as the 
result of cigarette smoking. Teachers will find dulled 
brains this year as the result of this growing habit and 
will never know from what the trouble arises. ‘ Line 
upon line” may show but little result, but it is dangerous 
to let the “lines ” and “‘ precepts” cease, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Brainard Kellogg, LL. D. 
and Alonzo Reid, A. M. New York, Effin May- 


gham 
nard & Co. 170 pp. Introduction price, 60 cents. 


This is a most excellent little book containing more 
information about the origin of the English language 
and the grammatical changes that have taken place 
than we remember ever to ave seen before in as little 
space. The authors tell us what we owe to the early 
conquests and languages of Britain, discuss the Norman 
conquest and the new tongue, speak of the various 
changes of Anglo-Saxon words in becoming English, de- 
vote chapters to dialects in English, Latin derivatiens, 
synonyms, and prefixes and suffixes, and gives word- 
analysis and word-building very thorough consideration, 
The book is valuable on account of its brevity, clearness, 
and excellent arrangement. Many students who would 
be frightened by the larger works on Anglo-Saxon and 
the derivation of English works will be attracted by this 
small and compact treatise. It will increase the enthu- 
siasm in the study of English ir. the school-room. Those 
who desire to have a thorough knowledge of our lan- 
guage may obtain a clear idea of what there is to learn 
from these pages. 





ONE THOUSAND COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. For the use of 
teachers and pupils. Compiled by Miss E. S. Kirkland. 
Chicago : For sule by C. M. Barnes. 62 pp. 15 cents. 


In regard to the subjects to be chosen for composi- 
tions, the teacher is doubtless as often puzzled us the 
pupils. To havea list from which to select is therefore 
very desirable. The author’s subjects are classed as 
educational, historical and biographical, domestic life, 
social matters, political economy and national topics, 
life, literary and artistic topics, discipline, imaginative, 
reflective topics, travel, and moral topics. From these 
the teacher will have no difficulty in choosing subjects 
ga the age, mental development, and tastes of the 
pupils. 


OBSERVATION LESSONS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. A 
manual for teachers. By Louisa P. Hopkins, super- 
visor of elementary science in the Boston public 
schools, 212 pp. 


There has been a great change during the past few 
years inregard to the teaching of science, indicated by 
the numerous books on teaching science to young pupils. 
Mrs. Hopkins is one of the foremest in bor line, and 
hence wnen she writes it is from a mird filled witt school- 
room experiences. These manuals (four in one volume) 
were prepared for the Boston primary teachers. They 
have been adopted by the Boston schcol board, and “ aim 
to formulate the general principles of an educational 
method which is now being introduced into the educa- 
tional system, viz.: self-activity in observation, induc- 
tive thought, and tangible expression, or the acquisition 
of knowledge, and mental and moral development 
through the training of the senses, the training of the 
hands, and of all the powers of observation, demonstra- 
tion, and expression.” Under ‘‘ Sense Lessons,” besides 
general directions and programs, we have lessons on 
color, form, place, size, and the qualities of objects. 
Then there are lessons on ‘‘ Plant and Animal Lite,” 
‘* Physical Phenomena of Nature—The Human Body” 
and ‘‘ Physical Exercise and Manual Training.” The 
‘*Sense Lessons” are especially recommended to the 
teacher who wishes to bring out all there is in the child. 
The model lessons in the second part will point the way 
for other lessons on ‘‘ Animal and Plant Life.” Under 
‘* Physical Exercise ” arespecific directions accompanied 
by numerous cuts, and in ‘‘ Manual Training” we have 
paper-folding, clay-rodeling, drawing, knife work in 
wood, etc. It is just the book that those who wish to 
know how the most advanced teachers work ought to 
have. 


THE CHILD AND NATURE; OR, GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 
WITH SAND MODELING. By Alex. E. Frye. Hyde 
Park, Mass.: Bay State Publishing Company. 210 
pp. $1.00. 


Mr. Frye is one of the most interesting of writers on 
geography. In this book, to quote his own language, 
his aim is (1) ‘‘to grade and apportion the subject- 
matter of natural geography to the successive stages of 
development of the child’s mind, and rid the study of its 
myriads of worthless details ; (2) to direct attention to 
the laws of mind-growth which condition methods of 
teaching, and to suggest devices for stimulating and 
directing mental energy ; and (3) to review the literature 
of geography, and indicate lines of study for teachers.” 
He places great stress on sand-mod-ling as an aid to the 
uhderstanding of continental relief, lake basins, and river 
systems. Formerly very little pains was taken to im- 
part an idea of the height of land masses—a most im- 
portant omission. Mr. Frye’s way of teaching geogra- 

hy is a source of unending delight to the young mind. 
ow different from the old listless, lifeless way of dron- 
ing geographical facts, many of which were not worth 
learning and would not be remembered for a week ! Mr. 
Frye begins with home geography, studying forms of 
land and water, giving illustrative lessons, and mapping 
the district ; then studies tne forces—water, soil- ing, 
air, form, size, and motions of the earth, and climate ; 
life—animals and plants ; man—occupations, commerce, 
races, religions, and governments. Foreign geography 
has a similar treatment. A prominent place is given to 
questions, especially those that will stimulate thought 
and observation, 





‘* FRITZ” OF Prussia, GERMANY’S SECOND EMPEROR. 
By Lucy Taylor. London, Edinburgh, and New 
ork : T, Nelson & Sons. 1891. 512 pp. 


However high the respect felt in this country for 
‘* Unser Fritz,” Americans can scarcely realize the high 
regard and admiration he won from his countrymen. 
He proved that, in this age at least, a prince in order to 
obtain a strong hold on his people must be a man of 
courage, intelligence, honor, courtesy, as solicitous for 
the welfare of the humblest as for the most exalted of 
his subjects. Such was “ Fritz” whose long and painful 
illness served to increase the affection that Germans had 
conceived for him, on account of his career as a soldier 
and a man of high character. The work of writing his 
biography fell into good hands. The author has blended 
personal history and the narration of events that stirred a 
continent, in a delightful manner. She outlines old 
Prussia, sketches the careers of the immediate ancestors 
of “Fritz,” describes the youth’s education and his 
career at foreign courts, and details his services in the 
Austrian and French wars and his brief reign and early 
death. Thousands in this country will read this volume 
with great interest. It has portraits of Kaiser Wilhelm 
I, ‘‘ Fritz” as Crown Prince, and Kaiser Wilhelm I1., 
and is attractively bound in blue cloth with lettering 
and decorations in gilt and black. 


POLITICS AND PROPERTY, OR, PHRONOCRACY. A com- 

er between democracy and plutocracy, By Slack 

orthington. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1891. $1.50. 


There have been all sorts of ocracies and archies since 
the world began and we now have another one pbrono- 
cracy, which isa compromise between plutocracy, the 
rule of rich men, on the one hand, and the disorganizers 
of society on the other. The writer believes there are 
many evils coming from a preponderance of wealth, that 
working men have grievances. He holds, however, 
that property and education should rule and that there 
would be nothing so bad as to resign society to the ten- 
der mercies of ignorance and anarchy. He is the out- 
spoken foe of protection in any shape, and says there is 
no need of a tariff even for the raising of a revenue. 
The author considers monopolies and government con- 
trol of them, inefficiency of most governmental manage- 
ment, single or land tax, cumulative tax, sufferage, 
baliot reform, trade, money, work, wages, immigration 
and foreign proprietorship, desirableness and result of 
territorial annexation, etc. These are subjects about 
which intelligent Americans are thinking, and on which 
teachers, of all others, should be well informed. They 
should read this book, and esteem it a great favor to 
have topics £0 closely related to human welfare dis- 
cussed in such an intelligent and thorough manner. 


THE GLOBE HAND AT.Las. A series of fifty-four maps, 
illustrating physical, political, commercial and classi- 
cal geography. By J. G. Bartholomew, F. R. G. S. 
ed York, London & Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson & 

ons. 


This small quarto atlas has ma 
the world, and these maps are of sufficient size and 
detail for all ordinary purposes. Those living in the 
United Ststes will note the care taken to produce accur- 
ate maps of our continent, our states, Canada, Mexico, 
and South American countries. One map showing the 
north Atlantic steamship routes will attract special at- 
tention. There is an excellent railroad map of the 
British isles and maps showing the countries in the 
United Kingdom, besides accurate maps of all the coun- 
tries in Europe, and small maps, scattered through the 
book, of most of the important cities of the world and 
their surroundings. The general index has nineteen 
pages of names of cities, countries, lakes, rivers, etc. 


of all countries in 


Duty :—A Book For SCHOOLS, By Julius H. Seelye, D.D., 
LL.D., late —s of Amherst college. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Tipp. 30 cents. 


In this book Dr. Seelye writes of ‘‘ Duty” in all its 
principal phases, endeavoring by the use of simple lan- 
guage and numerous illustrations to bring the subject 
within the comprehension of the child. He has been 
necessarily brief, for the child’s memory must not be 
overloaded : at the same time this brevity leaves the 
field open for the teacher to introduce such stories or 
observations as may occur to her. After some general 
remarks on duty,the author considers his subject under 
three main heads— Duties to God,and Duties to Mankind, 
and Culture of the Moral Life. In some points, as those re- 
lating to freedom and to property, where serious errors 
are very easy, he has preferred to state the principles 
which he believes the child will approve in his mature 
thought, even if he does not fully apprehend them now, 
rather than to leave the matter clear but incomplete. 
The book may be made a great aid in cultivating a 
sense of duty in the child. 


THE COMPLETE Music READER. For high and normal 
schools, academies, and seminaries. By Chas, E. 
Whiting. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1891. 90 
cents. 

‘* The Complete Music Reader ” is intended for mixed 
high schools, academies, seminaries, etc., and contains 
two-part songs, three-part songs, four-part songs, an- 
thems, and choruses, hymn tunes, and patriotic tunes. 
It answers every purpose for those who have not had an 
elementary musical training, as the first forty-eight 
pages are devoted to musical notation,and a large variety 
of exercises and solfeggios are given for practice in con- 
nection with the rudimentary department. Care has 
been taken to select antheras of moderate difficulty, 
and many of the hymn tunes are also quite easy, Both 





foreign andfAmerican composers are represented, and 
many of the original compositions have never been pub- 
lished in any other book. The book comes up to the 
mark in regard to freshness and adaptation to the needs 
of the school and will have a great influence in advanc- 
ing this useful art. 


CATALOGUES OF MINEKALS AND SYNONYMS. By T. 
Egleston, Ph. D. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
1891, 378 pp. $2.50. 


This catalogue was the outgrowth of the author's 
work in arranging collections in the school of mines of 
Columbia college. In making investigations he found it 
almost impossible to get at the different synonyms of 
the various minerals, on account of the imperfections of 
the indices of the various works. There are several 
thousand more names in this than in any other published 
index, and mineralogists and those who have collections 
to arrange will find it very useful. The species, doubt- 
ful species, and synonyms have been distinguished by 
differences of type. e synonyms under each species 
have been divided into classes where that is necessary, 
and then arranged alphabetically for convenience in re- 
ferring to them. . 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS have just issued Thomas A. Janvier’s 
new volume of short stories. It is called** The Uncle of an Angel, 
and Other Stories,” and is illustrated. 

Lee & SHEPARD, of Boston, have in press a handsomely illus- 
trated volume by the Rev. Louis Albert Banks. The book isa 
se-ics of realistic studies of the sweating, tenement house, and 
kindred wrongs of the working people of our great cities. 

Ginn & Co. have published “Cardinal Newman's Essay on 
Poetry with reference to Aristotle’s Poetics,”’ edited by Prof. A. 
8. Cook, of Yale university, editor of ““Siduey’s Defense of Poesy,” 
etc. 


J. B. Lrpptncorr CoMPANY, in order to meet the increasing de- 
mand for the historical works of William H. Prescott, have re- 
duced the price of their popular edition, in sixteen volumes, toa 
figure that places it within reach of ail who wish to procure this 
valuable set of books. The work is edited, witb latest corrections 
and notes by J. Foster Kirke. 

D, C. Heats & Co., Boston, have just published a * Manual of 
Plane Geometry,” on the Heuristic plan, with numerous extra 
exercises, both theorems and problems, for advanced work, by 
G. Irving Hopkins, instructor in mathematics and physics, Man- 
chester high school, N. H., with an introduction by Prof. Safford, 
of Williams college. 


HovuGuton, MiFFuin & Co. announce the publication of “ The 
Laws of Daily Conduct,” by Nicholas P. Gilman, and “ Character- 
Building, a Series of Talks between a Master and his Pupils,” by 
Edward P. Jackson, A. M. These are the two productions that 
recently divided the prize of $1,000 offered by the American Sec- 
ular Union for the best work calculated to aid teachers in giving 
moral instruction on a scientific basis. 


HENRY ALTEMUS, of Philadelphia, has issued the famous ad- 
dresses Of Prof. Henry Drummond complete in one volume, 


Joun W. LOVELL Co. have brought out in their American Au- 
thors series a novel entitled ‘** Pudney and Walp,” by F. Bean. It 
touches fearlessly upon certain complications which are liable to 
occur between capital and iabor, when the capitalist has risen 
from the ranks of the workingman. 

RoBERTs BROTHERS bave on their list a useful book by Annie 
Payson Call. It iscalled ** Power Lhrough Repose,” and its object 
is to point out and correct the loss of power, both of body and 
mind, which results from the habits of the American people, and 
te correct the same by insisting upon proper nourishment, open- 
air exercise, and perfect rest for the body, and right training and 
due relaxation of the mind. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have on their list many cheap and notable edi- 
tions of noted English writers, including Chaucer, Cowper, Gold- 
smith, Gray, Shakespeare, Southey, Tennyson, Milton, Words- 
worth , Scott, Sidney, and others. 

The SCRIBNERS are to be the American publishers of an anthol- 
ogy. selected by Mr. W. E. Henley from the best English verse of 
the last three centuries, descriptive of heroic action and laudatory 
of heroic sentiment. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Magazine of Art for September has for a frontispiece a re- 
production of A. A. Anderson's picture, “The Morning after the 
Ball,” etched by Eugene Champollion. “The Dragon in Mythol- 
ogy, Legend, and Art,” is an illustrated article that will interest 
students both of art and literature. M. H. Spielmann contends, 
in his paper on “Our Artists and our Universities,” that the um- 
versities of England do not sufficiently bonor the profession of art- 
The second paper on **The Maddocks Collection at Bradford ” is 
given with engraved reproductions of the more striking pictures. 


Andrew D. White’s paper in the 'September Popular Science 
Monthly, “ From Fetich to Hygiene,” shows how science has taken 
the place of superstition, so that many diseases that were formerly 
thought to be caused by the devil or witches can now be warded 
off. Prof. C. Hanford Henderson contributes a long, illustrated 
article on “ Glass-making.” ‘“‘ The Doctrine of Evolution ” is dis- 
cussed by John Fiske, and Garrett P. Serviss seeks to answer the 
question, “Can we always count upon the sun?” Geography 
students will gain a great deal of information from the papers on 
“ Views of Running Water,” by M. J. Piccard, and * A Classitica. 
tion of Mountain Ranges,” by Warren Upham. 


Wide Awake for September has many contributions in prase and 
verse that will please the young people. In the department of 
travel and biography we have “‘ The Prince Imperial” and “* Stan- 
ley’s Bananas,” and in that of outdoor sport “Two Fisherman.” 
Then there are articles relating to ethics, natural history, art- 
lessons, a serial (“The Peppers Grown up”), a fine array of short 
stories, etc. Most of the articles are illustrated. Wide Awake 
this month will be in great demand. 
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$ “ WORTH AGUINEA A 


BEECHAM 


} PAINLESS----EFFECTUAL. } 


FOR A 


‘DISORDERED LIVER 


a as directed these famous Pills 
wi 
enfee 


ones marvellous restoratives to all 
led by the above or kindred diseases, 


25 Cents a Box, 
but generally recognized in England and, ; 
in fact throughout the world to be “wortha 

uinea a box,’’for the reason that they 
ILL CURE a wide range of com- 
plaints, and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, 
in doctors’ bills, 
Of all druggists. 


Price 25 cents a box. 
New 


ork Depot, 365 Canal St. 4 


Seeseee 














EDUCATIONAL Our business is to 
BURE AU. ace poh P | 


N. . Cate in Xs 


positions in public and private schools. Special teach- 
came ways desired. Send stamp for registration blank. 


ea S. KELLOGG, Manager, % Clinton P1., N. Y. 


BRANCHES : 
C. M. STEVANs, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. W. F. Buiss. 
Los Angeles, Cal 





Holmes’ New Series in 
3 Nos. perfectly graded, 


DRAWIN 20 cents each. Send for 


descriptive circulars. Sample set with 
Manual sent for 50 cents. 


c. M. BARNES, 
75-77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





WASHINGTON 
Normal Kindergarten Institute, 
For the Training of Teachers, 


$100.00. Tuition for 8 month’s course of Instruc- 

tion with Model and Charity Kindergartens for obser- 

vation and practice. For particulars apply to 
MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 

author of “ National Kindergarten Manual,” “ Songs 

and Plays,” and other works. soaeaas 

1017 10th Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





New YorK Crry, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


University of the City of New York. 
Hewry M. MacCracxes, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


Instruction in all departments of higher 
agogy. Excellent facilities for the study of meth- 
ods and systems. Students can ag 3 mselves 
by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 P. M. and Satur- 
$e Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarshi 

Master of Ped y, (Pd.M.) and 
edagogy, (Pd.D.) Term from Oct. to May. 
lars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., n. 

The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limi- 

ted number by correspondence. 


or 





For advanced Students in French 


“LITTERATURE FRANCAISE” 


giving an advanted — . conversation, com posit- 
tion and literature, 1 vol., 

One single copy for pt. a 7 cents, with privi- 
lege of returning Dp paying postage. Send also for free 
sample copy Le French monthly, an 
invaluable help to Students of French. 


Berlitz & Co., Pub,, Wes" 'gdigon Sauare 
THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM. 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL USE. 
The “School Sewing Practice-Cloth” is used and 
approved in Indiana Schools, from Main to Cal. 
The “ Sewing Primer” has become a standard 
text book. Send for circulars. 
Miss L. J. KIRK WOOD, 
25 St. Marks Place, NEW YORK. 





PACKARD’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





(Complete edition.) 


Canada. Retail price, $1.50. 


count to schools. 


160 pages, octavo. A logical, 


most acceptable text-book. 
discounts. 


half retail price. 


1. Commercial Arithmetic. 


360 pages, octavo. 
commercial teacbers as the standard book on this subject. 
Used in the leading business schools of the United States and 
Liberal discounts to schools. 


Generally accepted by 


2. Commercial Arithmetic. 


(School edition.) 300 pages, 12mo. 
of the complete book. Retail price, $1.00. 


Containing the essential part 
With proper dis- 


3. Packard’s New Manual of Bookkeeping 
and Correspondence. 


simple and complete treatise on 
Bookkeeping. arranged for use in Business Colleges, and a 
Retail price, $1.00. 


With proper 


Any one of these Books sent to teachers for examination at one- 





101 East 23d Street, 


S. S. PACKARD, Publisher, 


NEW YORK. 





Catalogue for 1890-91 


Is now ready. 
catalogue of all best books for teach- 
ers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64-page 


121 pege classified 


catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


€. L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK & CHICACO. 








KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL | | SCHE weeenn & Co, 
SUPPLIES. 


l 3 East 4TH STREET 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TeacuErs Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE CREAT 


TEACHERS :— We have over 400 poctttons te to fill. 
from $900 to $2, gg te yeas, hig ny 
rom $35 to $1 


SOUTH-WEST. 


Commence work in September. Superintendencies range 
m $50 per month, to $166 
. "ose of the vacancies we 


r month. Intermediate from $# to 


ave are in Mo., Kansas, tT N. 


r month. 
| od and Colorado. Regiten at once, if you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


F. 8S. FLUKE, Manager. 


Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN, 





THE FISK _=—TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 


402 Richardson 


Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg., Portland, Ore. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY»: 


to thank you for the poe bend 
Gases influence I may 
Registration Free. | W. A. CHOATE & Co., 


on at "p,. Bouma at $1100. I wis 
oo business -li 
have will be used in your favor.” | 
Props. H, P. Frenca, Mgr. 


a yo, for good teachers with good records 
BURBANK, a recent duate of Dartmouth, 
to take this opportunity 
ke manner in which you have treated me. 
24 State Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





WANTED. Of Grsek, $1.90, $1.30. Prot of Greek 


city H. A 200. 3 Directors ot Music, $1,000. 
Pret. oe ed Chemistry, 5 ;plscopalian}, 860 }, 
5 Gnade Teachers, $360 to 


The School & College : on ELMHURST, ILL. 


$1,500. Prof. of eeu Tee , $1,500, 2 Profs. 
and Latin, $900. Teacher of Science in 
1,500. Prof. of ———— and History, $1,500. 
Lady High School Assistants, $500 to $750. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coliages, © schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Assistants, Tutors, 

and Governesses forevery department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TRACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacencies to fill before 
the Ist of September. Many teachers have al- 
this Agency. to. Dla ut more are requiréd to enable 
this to place “the right teacher in the 
right Centre of business near ventre of 
population of the U.S. Now is the time to 

ter tor Fall schools. Address for information. 


Cc. B. RUGGLES, Room C. 
Pauace Horet Burmpine, CINCINNATI, O. 





Prompt—Eficient— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS 
in all departments, Employers served without 


NO FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, AM., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and foreign Professors, and 
—_y = of — sexes, for Universities, Coi- 





milies, and Churches. Circulars 

ully ba to 

fi .. Selling and venting < of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 








UNION TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. 


| ESTABLISHED IN 
1880. 





Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 








HARRINCTON. Prop’r, No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL—GENERAL, 
SPECIAL WANTS 500"ts: ssi ares Sn 


+ i— ny Mathematics and 


ae lady, $250-6900 a Blocution, Steno. 
y-Ty pe-wr wo, ah. and ‘book. ook keeping. 1 , or 
oe wi Soomen, | French “inoow k eeping 
Penmanshi os Drowin $15 r mo. Eicouting’ 
Rb wot: tory, male ; Prof. of Latin S20, ete, 
ete. RAL WANTS—It is probable that by’ the 


time Chis "senahes the reader we shall have nearly 
1 vacancies on our books. The rush is far above 
that of any former yoan, and includes every grade 
of work. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
The Penn'a Educational Bureau. 


205 N. 7th St. (H) Allentown, Pa. 








a... INTRODUCED 
TO SCHOOL.~ 
OFFICE 


| TEACHE 







_ Mewes VBAEWER. 
RX, Ne. 70 DEARBORN ST. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 
You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 
Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a position you desire. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORE. 





Chteoge. 














CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 147TH StRest, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


10 7 Tremont St. Battios BOSTON, § 10 mPa Pat Mn, | ee 


g 200% teachers recommended 
application. 














New YORK. 
Teachers for best positions. I have the 
positions, you turnish the teachers. 
Miss M. E. DONOVAN, 
30 E. 14th Street, N. Y. City. 
“TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. BipGoop, Manager, 
Box 1968, NEW YORK CITY, 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL and TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


BES 








These schools are for residents of the State who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State, 

&? Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT. A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for appointment to the State Su 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of 3) weeks, also in Geography, Keading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad 


emy, or Academic department of a Union Se School, a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform ¢ xamination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
© use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 0 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows 


Brockport,..... Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B 
Buffalo,.............James M. Cassery, Pa.D. 
Cortiand.......... James H. Hooss, Pa.D. 
Fredonia ......... F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Genmeseo........... Jno. M. Mrune, A.M. 
New Paltz..... FRANK 8. Capen, Pu.D. 
SR ciicbeescins James M. Mitng, Pu.D. 
ies ctovee E. A. SHELDON, Pu.D. 
Plattsburg..........Fox HoLpen, LL.B. 
Potsdam........ Tuos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bringing a second-grade cer 
tificate of proficiency from the principal uf the school 
where the work was performed, will be credited with 
the following subject matters complete for the Normal 

urses: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poll- 
Soot 1 pematneanda American History an Civil Govern. 





J be pubhshers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
rer. | Copies. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


Is your head tired? I'll tel} you why : 
Though the stomach is satisfied, the brain 
is hungry. How supply the brain and not 
overload the stomach? That is the prob- 
lem. For the natural man, who uses his 
muscles, saws wood and works on the 
farm, beef and potatoes will do. But the 
artificial, civilized creature who works at 
a desk needs a special brain food. It is 
Crosby's Vitalized Phosphite. Remember 
the last syllable, phite. Make no mistake 
on that. Iam giving you facts. the proof 
of the pudding, 





COMFORT is an aid to good work. Pupils 
can study better in the self-folding school 
seat manufactured by the Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Co., of 34 East 14th St., 
New York, and Grand Rapids, Mich, This 
desk is perfect and automatic. Over ninety 
thousand were sold and ship in 1890. 
They ! have been adopted by the U, S. 
Government’ 


Consumption should be treated through 
the digestive organs. Leave the lungs 
alone, and direct the attention to the 
organs of nutrition. The stomach and 
digestive tract will receive Bovinine and 
return with interest in new blcod and tissue 
the care bestowed. Bovinine is the vital 
principle of beef concentrated, a highly 
condensed raw food, palatable to the most 
delicate taste, and in all wasting diseases. 
It will sustain life for weeks, It causes 
feeble infants and their mothers to thrive 
wonderfully. It is a raw food that will 
not spoil, and is retained by the most irri- 
table stomach, 


Here’s what is wanted by The Penn’a 
Educational Bureau, 205 N. Seventh street 





(H), Allentown, Pa., of which Mr. L. B. 


Landis is the efficient manager. They 
specially want teachers of music—either 
— = — — combined ; ne 
and French, elocution, stenogra , type- 
writing and book-keeping, eng ag 
French, penmanship, and drawing, rhet- 
oric, history and Latin. The rush is far 
above that of any former year, and in- 
cludes every grade of work. 


CURRENT BUSINESS FORMS AND PRACTICE 
is a new arrangement of text and writing 
paper to afford correv:t forms and practice 
upon them in compliance with the current 
demand for instruction in such exercises 
in the schools. This series (in six num- 
bers) supplements the use of copy books in 
a most profitable manner, after the forms 
and combinations of letters have been 
learned from the copy books. It also af- 
fords a text for instruction by the teacher 
in the laws and usages of every day busi- 
ness. The combination is unique; the 
writing paper being fastened to the inside 
of last cover at bottom, by the patented 
Reversible Binding (peculiar to the Ells- 
worth books), so as to opened 
downward upon the desk, below and 
always in view of the text which is to be 
copied by translatioa from print into script 
by the pupil. They are only seventy-two 
cents per dozen ; or six cents each. 


Among books for teachers ‘‘ The Teach- 
ers’ and Students’ Library,” stands with- 
out a rival in everyday usefulness. Ita 
popularity is based on the test of five years’ 
use in the school-room. One large octavo 
vol., only $2.50, T.S. Denison, Chicago, 
publisher. 


Home Reading About America. The 
Chautauqua Reading Circle is one of the 
recognized educational influences of the 
country. Nearly two hundred thousand 
readers have been enrolled since the begin- 
ning in 1878. The course is definite ; the 
required literature is prepared by able 
writers; the aidsand suggestions from the 
central office are practical and helpful. 
You have doubtless felt the need of some 
methodic reading. Chautauqua offers you 
for the coming winter a course in Ameri- 
can history, government and literature. 
Should you not like to take up these sub 
jects either as an individual reader, or 


with a group of friends? Write to the 
Central Office, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


While you are in New York, you can 
hardly do better than to stop at the St. 
Denis hotel, Broadway and Eleventh St., 
New York. Its table is upon the European 

lan. During the past year the St. Denis has 
— enlarged by anew and elegant addition 
which more than doubles its former capa- 
city. Teachers and school officers can ob- 
tain pleasant rooms for one dollar per day 
and upwards. Within a radius of a few 
blocks from the hotel are all the educa- 
tional publishers of the city. The well- 
known Taylor’s restaurant is connected 
with the St. Denis. Prices are very mod- 
erate. 


If you enjoy acup of delicious tea send 
orders to The Great American Tea Co., 33 
Vesey street, New York. They send fine 
tea by mail giving beautiful presents away 
with orders. China tea sets and lamps 
going with ten dollar orders, to introduce 
their excellent teas. They also offer great 
inducements to ladies to get up orders, 
giving a handsome present to every sub- 
scriber, 


Now that school has bezun again, teach- 
ers will want to do all that is possible to 
make it interesting. They will be glad to 
know that improved stereopticons, magic 
lanterns and lantern slides for schools, 
colleges and home amusement, may be 
obtained, of good quality and at low prices, 
from Messrs. A. T. Thompson & Co., man- 
ufacturers, 18 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Their catalogue is free. 


Among the best books of their kind are 
Brands’ Physiologies. The *‘ Health Les 
sons for Beginners,” recently adopted by 
the state board of education of North Car- 
olina, and the ‘“‘ Lessons on the Human 
Body,” just adopted by the school book 
commission of Missouri, have no superiors 
as text-books bearing on good health for 
young people. The special excellence of 
the series is guaranteed in the fact that it 
is issued from the press of Messrs. Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, of New York, Boston 
and Chicago. 


Sick-Headache yields to BEECHAM’S 
PILLs. 





Out of Sorts 


Is a feeling peculiar to persons of dyspeptic ten. 
dency, or it may be caused by change of climate, 
season or life. The stomach is out of order, the 
head aches or does not feel right, appetite is ca- 
pricious, the nerves seem overworked, the mind 
is confused andirritable. This condition finds an 
excellen‘ corrective in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, 
by its regulating and toning powers, soon restores 
harmony to the system, and gives that strength 
of mind, nerves, and body, which makes one fee! 
perfectly well. N. B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Seld by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 


EUROPEAW PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en - 
arged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its formercapaci'y. Teacbers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rocms tor 
one doliar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous of a few blocks from the Hotel are ai) the 
The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational! tub- 
lishers in the world are directly cpposite the 
Hotel, The well-known es Restaursnt is 
connected with the 8t. Der Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


is the MOST ELECANT 


TOILET SOAP 


In THB WoRLuD. 
Of al: Druggists, but beware of imitations, 





Educational publishers of the city. 












15 1-2 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Op 

School of ens Oct. 8. Ry gh = and lit. 

training. Cat. free. Next summer 

Expression. in London. See Province of Expres 
sion. Send for Home Study circular. 





HE publishers of THE INSTITUTE 
would esteem it a favor if oames of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send tbem specimen ccpies. 





A BRAN NEW IDEA! 
ELLSWORTH’S 


CURRENT BUSINESS FORMS AND PRACTICE. 


Kor Supplementary Work, in Penmanship, &c. 


A Series of combined Text and Writing Paper, Intealieved, Six Numbers in 
Every variety of Receipt, Due Bill, Order, Promissory Note 
Mercantile Forms, Letters of Introduction, Recommendation, Applica- 
tion for Situation, Answering Advertisements, Ordering Goods, Borrowing, Dunning, 
Asking, Promotion, Acceptance Resignation and Advice. 


NEW Descriptive Catalogue of Ellsworth’s Works, 36 pages, just ready. Send 


Series. Graded 1 to 6. 
and Draft. 


for it now. 


BOORUM & PEASE, 


Educational 


Department, 


30 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


Goods, Monthly Statement, Telegrams, 
Letter. 


velope and sells for 50 cents, 


uy BRADLEY'S 
BUSINESS FORMS. 


The set includes Receipts, Note, Checks, -- 


i f Deposit Itemized Bill of 
Drafte, Certificate o posi 20 ye 


All of these forms are beautifully engraved and lithographed on superior 
paper. and bear the endorsements which appear on business 
ew yhy aay par et on Sch ia Th me t atte put up in an en 

i ool work. e set is n en- 
to agg yg postage, 4 cents. Full catalogue of educational 


material, 80 pages, free to all correspondents mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


x 


Coupon Bond and Business 


aper tbat has actually 
hey are just what you 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 

“ We do amiss to spend seven or ¢ ght years merely scra) 

and Greek as might be learned otherwise seatly and ae! htf 
, Juve: 


Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Saliust, 
hon'’s Anab , each to teachers, $1.80, 





Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latth Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
Price to Teaehers, $1.10, 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School | be’ 


and to ali other systems. 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, e 


C 
te” sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


PUBLISHERS OF 


together so much miserable Latin 
in one year.”"—MILTON. 


» Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 





— 
25 


VOLUMES IN ONE. 


TEACHERS’ tno STUDENTS 


LIBRARY. 


By H. B, Brown, G. D. Linn, and others, Eighth 
year! Undiminished popularity! The best ideas 
and the best methods of the best teachers. 


20—State Superintendents—20 
and thousands of teachers endorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in preparing for examination, or for daily use in 
school room, 


New Edition Revised 


to egd of Cleveland’s Administration, and frice re- 
duced, 


Price } 


AGENTS, this is the easiest thing to sell ever put 
before ¢ rs, Extia inducements this season. 
Pages and terms free. 


T. 8. DENISON, Publisher, 
463 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO. 





Library leather, marbled edges,* 8-36 f F108 | ===" 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 Pages $1.50 

This work presents the “New Education” in its 

simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 

avolds the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 

mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested in 

the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture 


504 Pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its facul- 
ties. It grew up in the class-room, and is thus 3; 
ally adapted to students and teachers. 
Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 Pages. $2.00 4 
Every schoe) and li shod Bove 0 oxy of it, 
and every teacher of will find it indis- 


Special citvatinttien cn Ge cummins fer 
ezaminatlon, Sd by ail Bookscliers, oF matied upon 
The Penn Publishing Company, 


1020 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


oa plan of — — 
r ne 
is fitted for use in the echool-room, Eve! 


many thi of “special interest to 

owake and aware of —— Lt —~3 = Ay) L. 

nected review 0! curre past 
con published trom Sept. to J 


10 months a year, 





e. Price, 90 cents 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York and Chicago. 


A JOURNAL OF THE 
IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
DISCOVERIES, ETC., 
por tax SCHOOL-ROOM. 


id from month to month. It is 
- saecsece ate given but little room. It 
It is pure, clear, bright, suggestive. hn 
immense service A ——— ~ pee So 
4 the teacher ives a , 
> 4 a} — tions as to teaching them. 
a year. 





Mention this Paper. 





d Organs delivered FiXicr, on 
é6i no matter where you live. 


ORNISH 

























‘OU CAN GET A_ NEW 


PIANO, sioo. 


We can prove this to you if 
ou will write to us for our 

new PIANO CATALOGUE. 

The finest in existence. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 
We send it free to any address. 
It fully explains our NT of 
TS. 

cTo 
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THREE LIVE =2seeue 


nder one 
can do much to aid Pons omaure. 


agement 
REASONS WHY. 


LOCATION! New York, N. Y. 
sm Chicago, Ills, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





FACILITIES. Obviously the best. 





MANAGEMENT. Under personal 
supervison of the 
managers—experienced teachers and busi- 


ness men. 


ACQUAINTANCE. Reaches _ every 
county in the 











U.S. 
‘ EXPERIENCE, Seventeen years 
ublishing for teach- 
¥ ers. Three years placing teachers in posi- 
e tions. 
d 
ir METHOD. No wholesale notifications. 
“ ——— No “lists of vacancies” 





i- but actual personal work for each mem- 
se ber. 
is Address with stamp. 


New York Educational Bureau, 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORE, 


INVALUABLE LITMILE BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION. 


A new series of short goonyre of lasting 
value on live educational suojects. 
No. 1. G, Fitch's ‘‘ Art of Questioning.” 
af G, Fitch’s “ Art of Securing Attention,” 
. Arthur Sidgwick’s “On timulus in 
School,” 
No, 4. Charlotte M. Yonge’s ‘‘ Practical Work 
in School.” 
No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 
Teaching.”’ <A/so a course of Study for Teach- 
ers’ Training Classes. 
6. J. H. Gladstone's *‘ Object Teaching.’ 
7. Huntington's ‘* Unconscious Tuition.’ 
8. Hughes’ ** How to Keep Order.” 
9. Quick's * How to Train the Memor ry. 
No, 10. Hoffmann’s “ Kindergarten Gifts.’ 
No. 11, Butler’s “ Argument for Manual Trais- 
ing. 
No. 12, Groff’s ‘‘ School Hygiene,” 
No, 13. McMurry’s “ How to Conducé tne Reci- 
tation.’ 
No. 14. Carter's ‘‘Artificial Stupidity in School.” 
No. 15. Kellogg’s Pestalozzi. 
te These littie books contain from 25 to 60 pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful pa cover. Price 
i5 cents each; to teachers, postpaid, 13 cents. "Wntire 
set (cut this out and send with order, only $1.50. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





No. 
No, 
No. 
No, 











UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND SCALP, 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, Pimpiy. bictoky. , Or co’ Se with 
toes of hair. eit Tr sim fo, scroful reditary, 
or contagiou -— > oe 
nomically, and @ infallibly canal tar the Curt 
REMEDIES, consisting of Goonteua ng geet 
Skin Cure, Curicura SOAP, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, and C 
—, the new Blood and Skin Puritier and great- 
of all Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
mh and all other remedies fail. CURA 
REMEDIES are the only infallible blood and skin 
urifiers, and oy effect more great cures of 
lood .. and skin diseases than all other remedies 
com 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcURA, We.: SOAP, 
; REsou , $1. nd. Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, M 
— for “How to Cure Blood and Skin D Discases.”’ 


les, blackheads, chapped and oily a3 
“a prevented by CvTrcuRA SOAP. 3 
pains, weakness and rhet - 


Backache, kidne 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIERTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Pim mater 
—— Moth- —_ 
an 

Skin diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on uty ; 







AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN 
No other cos- 


PURIFIts 
metic will do 


tues it has stood 
the test of # 

ears—no other 

as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly —— 


tertelt no 
~~ of similar 


sadies wih ,- 1 J recommend ‘ 
all skin preparations.” 


‘As you 
Cream’ as the least 
One bottle will fast a ye months using it every day. 
Also Poudre — removes superfluous hair without 


FER. T to the 8 
HOPKINS, woe rT, Si Great Jones St., N. Y. 
or a4 by all D itsand Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout U.S. ky and Barcpe. 
found in N.Y. City at R. H. Macy's, Stern’s, 
rhrich’s, Ridle: Ridiey’s, an 8, and other yeney Goods Bealers 
2 Bew: imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest ond I proof Bese any one selling the same. 


WILHELW'S STUDENTS’ CALENDAR 


is an invatuable book for teachers because = 
gives a short compact poe ay A of some grea’ 

man who was born or died eac’ & the Sear. 
These can be used as a basis for talks to scholars 
esch morning or Fridays. Price, 30 cts; 
ers, 24 cts,; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





to teach- 











Ts Season is now 
Upon Us When 








PNEUMONIA, RAEUMATISM, &., 


BUSH'S | FLUID FOOD FOOD 


“BOVININE 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 


Weta 7 
In All Such 


Cases the Patient’s Strength and Vitality Should be 


sustained by a Free Use of BOVININE. 


25,000 PHYSICIANS 


it, and hundreds of thousands of 
people ARE NEVER WITHOUT IT. 








CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If enjoy of Delicious Tea send in orders. Ibs. Fi 
eG Eh 
i— d next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with and orders to introduce our 
Teas. ‘ 
roe, Sun Sun 








THB GREAT AMERICAN THA CO., Po. tx ss. $4 & 33 Vesey SL,ILY. 





UTICURA RESOL- | © 


? | are en 
:| cipal trade is in cod. fish, cod-liver oil, furs, 


HELEN, wife of MENELAUS, and the 
most beautiful woman among the Greeks. 
According to the poets, she was the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Leda, and sister of 
CasTor and PoLLUx. She had suitors 
from all parts of Greece, but accepted 
Menelaus. Three years afterwards she 
ran away with Paris to Troy. All the 
Greek princes then took up arms to help 
Menelaus get back his wife, and the con- 
sequence was the Trojan war. After the 
war Helen returned toGreece and was for- 
given by her husband. 


HALICARNASSUS, an ancient city of 
aria in Asia-Minor. Its site is now oc- 
cupied by a dirty Turkish town called 
Boodroom, ninety-six miles south of 
Smyrna. Halicarnassus was a Greek city, 
but was under Persian rule. Its most 
famous prince was Mausolus. On his 
death (352 B. Cc.) his wife Artemisia built 
for him one of the most splendid tumbs 
ever known, and named it after him the 
Mausoleum, from which has come our 
word mausoleum. HERODOTUS was born 
in Halicarnassus. 


HAMLET, a prince of Denmark, well 
known as the hero of one of Shakespeare’ 8 
greatest plays. The time when he lived 
is not known ; some people say about 5(0 
BC., others A.D. 700. His grave is shown 
at Elsinore, the scene of Shakespeare's 
play, and there is a garden near by which 
is called Hamlet’s garden. Some hister- 
ians say that he was king of Denmark for 
several years; but others think that he 


;| never lived at all. 


HAMMERFEST (hahm-er fest), a seaport of 
N. Norway; pop. about 1,000. Jt is noted 
as being the most northern town in Europe. 
The climate, especially in winter, is very 
cold, and for two months the sun dves not 
rise at all ; but one of the days in summer 
is two months long. Most of the pesple 
ed in cod-gshing, and the prin- 


apd walrus teeth. Hammerfest means the 
rock fortress." 


| GHENT (gent), a city of Belgium. at the 
junction of the rivers Scheldt and Lys; 
ROP. 130,000, or nearly as large as Newark, 
N.J. Itisa very picturesque city, many 
of the houses being old and quaint, ard 
ornamented with curious carvings. The 
Cathedral of St. Bavon is one of the finest 
in Belgium, and is ornamented with paint- 
ings by the old Flemish artists. The uni- 
versity of Ghent has 400 students. The 
city is noted for its great cotton factories 
and sugar refineries, and for its extensive 
trade. 

Ghent is at least 1,200 years old. Inthe 
12th century it became capital of Flanders, 
and m the 15th century it was the most 
o_o and cultured city in Europe. 

he Emperor Charles V. oppressed the 
people so heavily that they twice revolted, 
and in 1576 they captured and destroyed 
a citadel where Charles kept his soldiers. 
In 1584 the city was again given up to 
Charles, but a third of the inhabitants 
preferied to leave it rather than submit to 
Spanish cruelty. In 1814, a treaty was 
signed there between Great Britian and 
the United States, closing the second war 
between those countries. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’'s SOOTHING SyruP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEEINING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIAKRHCEA. Sold by Druggists in 
every of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs, 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind, 
Twentv-five cents a bottle. 


GLavucus, in Greek fable, son of Sisy- 
phus and Merope, and father of Bellero- 
phon. He was said to have fed his horses 
on human flesh, that they might be more 
spirited, and swifter in the race. This 
made the gods angry, and they caused his 
horses to upset his chariot and kill him. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Paqgere, 
and Carriage Hire, and sto “oe rand 


Central De 

ards day Euro lan. Ele A - “and 

per oe Pp evators 
Modern Convenen 

Restaurants supplied wi with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for leas money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
600 Handso ely’ Furn: Furnished 


u 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 








Ayer’s Pills 
May always be relied upon as a certain 
eure for liver troubles, constipation, sick 
headache, biliousness, dyspepsia, jaundice, 
and rheumatism. Unlike most cathartics, 
Ayer’s Pills strengthen the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, and restore to these organs 
their normal and regular action. Taken in 
season, they check the progress of colds, 
fevers, and malaria. Being purely vegetable 
and sugar-coated, Ayer’s Pills are 


The Favorite 


family medicine, while travelers, both by 
sea and land, find them to be indispensable. 

“We sell more of Ayer’s Pills than of all 
other kinds put together, and they give per 
fect satisfaction.”"—Christensen & Haarlow, 
Druggists, Baldwin, Wis 





























“I have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
thirty years, and consider them an invaluable 
Family Medicine 
1 know of no better remedy for liver troubles 
and dyspepsia.” —James Quinn, Hartford, Ct 
Capt. Chas. Mueller, of the steamship 
* Felicia,”’ says: “ For several years I have 
relied more upon Ayer’s Pills than anything 
else in the medicine chest, to regulate my 


bowels, and those of the ship's crew. These 
Pills are not severe in their action, but do 
their work thoroughly. I have used them, 
and with good effect, for the cure of rheu- 
matism, kidney troubles, and dyspepsia.” 


Ayer’s Pills 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 





PRIMARY TEACHERS! 
Books Published Specially For You. 


Seeley’s Grube Method Actiametis . | i 
Idea 

Johnson's Education by Detes, 
Parker's Talks on Teaching, - . 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods, - - 
Kellogg's School Management, - - 
Autobiography of Frebel, - - - 
Calkins’ Far and Voice Training, 
Dewey's How to Teach Manners - 
Augsburg Eaty Things to Draw, - 
Parker's Practical Teacher, - - 1. 
First Three Years of Childhood, - 1. 


2" Descriptive catalogue on application with 
spectal rates to teachers. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





en aene Habit Cured in 1 
to 2 ya. No pay tille Rg 
OR. }.8t PHENS, Lebanon,QOhie, 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and seusitive teeth, a specialty. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor 8c HOOL JuURNAL. 
4 CENTS osT 
EACH PAID. 


A SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS, 


bound in cloth, from 100 to 250 pp. each. Many 
are specially adopted for Lnstitute work. 


Allen’s Mind Studies. 
Allen's Temperament in Education. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
Browning's Educational Theories. 
Caikin’s Ear and Voice Training. 
Autoblography of Froebel. 
Welcr’s Talks on Psychology. 


Woodhull’s Simple Experiments 
Science. 


The Standard Physiology. 
*,* Descriptive catalogue on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG &CO., New York & Chicago. 





in 





fp esbERs will confer a favor by men- 
i ScHoo. JOURNAI when 
communicating with advertisers, 
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PLANE AND SOLID CEOMETRY. 


By SeTujT. Stewart, A.B. (Yale). 


12mo. 


406 pages, $1.12. 


Among the new and important features of this work are: 


1. A systematic grouping of related propositi 
2. Bach : 


book and section preceded by a syn 


ons. 


opsis. 


3. Numerous original exercises and an abundance of manual practice with rule and compass. 


4. Di 


agrams drawn so that each style of line employed has its own meaning to the student. 


5. General scholia presenting saportans matter not often found in texi-books of Geometry. 
1D 80) 


6. Pictorial effect of the figures 


id Geometry. 


Modern methods avd true educational principles characterize the work. 


ELEMENTS OF CIVIL COVERNMENT. 


A text book for use in Public Schools, 


High Schools and Normal Schools, and a 


Manual of Reference for Teachers. By ALEXANDER L, PETERMAN, late Principal, 
and Professor of Civil Government in the Normal School of the Kentucky State 


College. 12mo, cloth, 218 pages. 60 


cents. 


From the known to the unknown is the motto of this work. Beginning with the home and 
family, the first form of government known to children, it takes up in their order, the school, the 


civil 
functions of government; tbe princip 
tains descriptions of parties and 
facsimules of ballots actually u 
grade, yet sufficient! 

study in higher institutions of learning. 


istrict, the township, the fame the state and the United States. It disc 


usses the general 


es of justice; the powers of law; the rights of.liberty ; con- 
arty mechinery, and the Australian Ballot System introducing 

under this system. 
philosophical and orderly in its discussions to form the basis of more advanced 


It is simple enough for the Fourth Reader 





THE PRINCIPLES OF ACRICULTURE. 


By Isaac O. WinsLow, A.M. Cloth, 


12mo. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 


The natural laws and principles which underlie rural life are of intense interest and impor- 
tance. This book is the tirst attempt to present them in simple form, in a single book of handy size. 


It embraces such elements of Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Physical 


should be known to every person in anywey int 


Geography, and Bosany. os 
ju 


“res in farms or farmi 1t treats: ‘The 


ing. 
stance of the Earta, Land and Water, the Atmosphere, Plants, Fertilizers, Cultivation, Animals. 
Specimen Copies mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


CREAT CATALOCUE, An adequate description of over three thousand volumes of school and coll 


—————; 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


PEDAGOGIC AND PRESS OPINIONS. 


A work of rare excell The method followed by the author is in accord with the most advanced peda 
ical thought. The mathematical training that the pupil would receive from the study of Geometry by 
he method of this book is vastly more valuable than that resulting from the method followed by most tex; 

books on Geometry. The more thoughtful teachers have b dissatisfied with the old method and wij) 
heartily welcome a book on the new plan.”—ALBERT LEONARD, Principal of Dunkirk (N. Y.) High School. 

“ A text-book of much value. It is succinct and pointed ; the necessary points to be elucidated having bee 
determined, the fewest and clearest words are used to that effect. It is most ably treated and may be heartily 
recommended.”—THE Boston TIMES. 











“ an’s Elements of Civil Government is admirably planned and simply and tangibly worked 
out m mya the youth of the land to lay hold of the correct ideas of government in Sood time to 
make these conce yo of themselves before assuming the duties of citizens.”—Joun F. CROWELL, A.B. &&. 
President of Trinity 3 Cc. 


ss ise parent should see that the children under his care are trained to a right conception of their 
duties pep Aunty and for the attainment of this desirable purpose we know of no better guide than Peter 
man’s Elements of Civil Government.”—THE Beacon, Boston, Mass. 


“ Skilliully and systematically arranged, so as to present a full and clear statement of each division of its 
subject in as brief a manner as possible.”—THE HERALD, Syracuse, N. Y. 





bee ed Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture with great care and 
at the pay ay should have a pines in the curriculum of every public school in the the state. At the 
time when the icultural interests of the oquatry are beginning to receive that attention to which they are 
entitled this book will be of great value to all, and especially to the children of the farmers.”—S. H. Cross, 
Member of the State Board of Education of Rhode Island. 


leasure. Itis the right book 


-” 4 1 has here done a work for the student, and the little volume published by the Amer - 
can Book Gieeeee an costing oo roe cents should find its way to the tables of the farm, town and city 
homes as well as {nto all the schools.”—MAINE FARMER, Augusta, Me. 





text-books makes quite a volume of itself. We have, there- 


A ° 
fore, found it convenient to divide our descriptive list into twenty-one sections, each devoted to a single branch or department of study. The subjects are: 


1. Reading. 
Spelling. 

Botany. . 
Elocution. 21. Maps and Charts. 


2. Supplementary Reading. 3. Arithmetic. 
9. erqusn Language. 10, 
Philosophy, raychology, and Etnics. 

a 


4: Hi 
rawing. 11. Music. fo Book-K 


her Mathematics. 
eeping. 
18. Civics and Economics. 


5. Penmanship and Stenography. 6. Geography. _7. History, 8. 
13. Ancient Language. 14. Modern Language. 15. Science. 16, 
19. Pedagogy, Schoo! Registers, Records, and Teachers’ Aids. 20. 


Teachers are cordially invited to send for any of these sections, which will be mailed free, and to correspond with us in all matters pertaining to text-books for their schools. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


See first page. 


Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


American Book Company 





BRANDS’ 


PHYSIOLOGIES. 





GOOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN, 
Health Lessons for Beginners, 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY 


The State Board of Education 


GOOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN, 
Lessons on the Human Body, 


JUST ADOPTED BY 


The School Book Commission 








—or— —Or 
NORTH CAROLINA. MISSOURI. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS OF 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 771 Broadway & 67 & 69 Ninth $t,, W.Y, 


Have just come from the press and are very highly commended by teachers who have examined them, 


Reed’s Introductory I.anguage Work. 


A Sim ple, Varied, and Pleasing, but Methodical Series of Exercises in English, to Precede the Study 
of Technical Grammar. 253 pp., 16mo, linen. Mailing price to teachers, 40 cents. 


Kellogg & Reed’s English Language. 


A Brief History of its Grammatical Changes and its Vocabulary, with Exercises on Synonyms, Preti xes 
and Suffixes, Word Analysis, and Word Building. A Text-book for High Schools and Colleges 


170 pp., 16mo, cloth. Mailing price to teachers, 60 cents, 


Shaw’s Physics by Experiment. 


An Elementary Text-book for Schools, in which the Pupil is Led to a Knowledge of the Phenomena 
and Laws of Physics by a Series of Experiments. Fully illustrated. 320 pp., r2mo, cloth. Mailing 
price to teachers, $1.00. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books wherever published, and 


promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


on application. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books 





MAURY’S 
Geographies, 


fifty principal 


Send for sup 
sus sheet. 





Have all important changes 
—new states and territories— | 
1890 U. 8. census, official, final 
figures; population of states ; 


of over 8,000 inhabitants. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
CO., 


66 & 68 Duane St., 


NEW YORE. 


cities ; all cities 


plementary cen- 








SILVER, BURDETT & GO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED: 


Outlines for the Study of Art. By JOSEPHINE 


L. ABBoTT, Providence, R. I. 


Our American Neighbors: A Geographical 


Reader, edited by LARKIN DunTON, L 
SEND FOR 


Cecilian Series of Study and Song.—Boox IV 
A High Schoo! Song Book, by JoHN W. TuFts. 


Handbook of Sloyd. A book on Educational 
Carpentry for Grammar Schools. 


PRICE LIST. 








POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, 


Author of Potter’s New Blomentary Geogra) 
pletes the Series. These boo! 
tion to both teacher and scholar. 


Teachers’ Edition with teacher’s notes (54 pp.,) $1.50. 
Our complete Catalogue of grand, new ed ti 


PHYSICAL 
By MISS, ELIZA H. MORTON, Late Teacher of Googeaphical Science, Battle Creek 
This book is just issued, and with Miss Morton’s ctortally popular “ 
ks are fresh, and full of new material, verified and made 

work, and are invested with a peo and acharm heretofore unknown ip 
“nt post-paid on 


and POLITICAL. 
College, Mich. ; 


W ELEMENTARY ”, com- 


7 hlicati, 





Surnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ractical by actual class 
Geograph: They are an inspira- 
receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition $1.25, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Menta! and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
ee s Nor. Union System of Indust. 


MUSIC. 


Song Classics. Vols. | & Il. 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


Piano Classics Vols. | & Il. 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 
44 and 31 pieces respectively. 


Young People’s Classics. Vols. | & Il. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of e 
but effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Four-Hnnd Collection. 

19 superior duets for © by Hofman, Godard, 

Brahms, and other leading composers. 


Any volume in Paper, $1.00; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. Postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


5 J 
Longmans’ Primary Grammar. 
With notes for teachers is an adaptation 
of the first half of the author’s School 
Grammar, with the text partially revised, 
and some of the explanations simplified 
&c., &c. 128 pages. 85 cents. 


Longmans, Green & Co.,18 B. 46th St, ¥. Y. 
BEATTY’ 








ORGANS, 27 Stops, $20. 


Dan F: Beatty, Washington, NJ. 

















zou Ward's Natural Science Establishment.|-rsx=i="" 
Gootocical | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, ANATOMY. |, wees recony Nodes, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N.Y. ‘Invertebrates. 
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